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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—p~——_ 
¥F\HERE has been a small explosion this week of the subterra- 
nean fire always smouldering in Egypt. The editor of a 
French journal there, L’Egypte, with that intolerance of creeds 
Frenchmen often display, in a recent issue styled Mahommed 
‘the false prophet.” The phrase naturally enough provoked 
Mahommedans, and “the Sheikhs of Azhar,” expounding 
popular feeling, signified to him that they had sentenced him 
to death, and that he would consequently be assassinated. An 
intimation of that kind is serious, as hundreds of Dervishes 
would execute the order, and die with delight afterwards; 
and the unlucky editor applied for protection to his 
Consul. The Consul gave him a guard, but on inquiry 
found the danger so real, that he advised the Editor to quit 
Egypt instantly, and sent him in disguise and under a special 
escort on board the steamer, where he remained in hiding for 
two hours, until the anchor was lifted. He loses, of course, his 
occupation and his property. The editor was foolish to makea 
remark which even in Bombay has before this provoked 
sanguinary riots ; but the incident reveals how feeble the Euro- 
peans are, when the real forces in Egypt begin to stir. The 
Dervishes, backed by the mob and sure of the sympathies of 
the soldiery, would not have cared two straws for the risk of 
French vengeance. They would have expected aid from Allah, 
and have shouted “ Kairouan!” the occupation of which city 
was, it is admitted, the causa causans of the whole business. 


The attraction of the Irish Land Act is stronger than the 
attraction of the Land League. In two of the very earliest cases 
submitted to them, the Deputy Commissioners have decided 
that rent ought to be reduced from 25 to 30 per cent., and that 
every improvement which the landlord cannot prove to be his 
own, must be held to be the tenant’s. The presumption of law 
is in their favour. There will be appeals from both decisions, 
but the effect of them has been to make all tenants so anxious 
to bring cases, that it is feared the Land Courts will be drowned. 
Ten thousand cases are expected from Clare alone. The Land 
Leaguers say this is their doing, as they intend to swamp the 
Courts ; but as they have just ordered “no rents” to be paid, 
this is nonsense. The Courts will not be swamped, though they 
may need strengthening, as each case will settle a group of 
similar cases. It is to be noted that a reduction of even 30 per 
cent. is not greater than the average reduction on the English 
lettings of the year, effected without any Land Act at all. The 
only bad feature in the movement, therefore, is the immense 
slice out of Irish savings which the attorneys will pocket. They 
will scon be as prosperous as the bacon-dealers. 





‘The interest of the Tunis campaign has been transferred for 
the week to Paris. No news whatever has been received from 
the seat of war, and it is pretty evident that operations await 
the decision of the Chamber and of the Ministry shortly to be 
formed. ‘The Chamber has organised itself, and has shown by 
an election of M. Gambetta to a temporary Presidency—ter- 








minated on Wednesday in favour of M. Brisson—that he 
commands at least 320 votes to 230, even if the Extreme Left 
desert him en masse, which it is evident, from a letter of M. 
Naquet, head of one group, that they do not intend todo. The 
debate on Tunis commences on Tuesday, and it is said to be 
greatly feared by members of the Government, who are aware 
that certain discreditable facts as to the inception of the 
campaign will come out, and that the sick-list has been 
monstrous. The invasion will be defended as an accidental 
result of the Arab rising against a Treaty which had been pro- 
posed in many successive Governments, and always approved. 
The Ministry may ride off in the usual way, on allegations of 
the want of patriotism shown in exposing French difficulties; 
but the Extremists will be relentless in denouncing scandals, 
and all will ultimately depend on M. Gambetta’s attitude. It 
seems to be understood that he dislikes the campaign and its 
burdens, but he may desire to shield the War Office and M. 
Ferry. 


Sir Hardinge Giffard, the Tory ex-Solicitor-General, who 
addressed his constituents at Launceston on Saturday, appears 
to be prepared to join the Irish Irreconcilables in the House of 
Commons in a demand for the repeal of the Protection of 
Person and Property Act,—which is voted only till the end of 
September in next year. At least, he is reported to have said 
that though, under the exceptional circumstances of the case, 
the Tory Party had assisted the Government to pass that Act, 
he was not prepared “to pursue the course of blind confidence 
in her Majesty’s Ministers.” “I think that if the Government 
is convinced that the circumstances of Ireland are such that 
they are unable to try persons by the ordinary law, they must 
take some other course, by which, while avoiding the exercise of 
that terrible power, they must be able to vindicate law aod 
justice.” And Sir Hardinge Giffard suggested that they mi-'it 
either suspend trial by jury, or pass an Act removing the trials 
of Irishmen accused of agrarian crimes to England. Whether that 
means that Sir H. Giffard now repents of having fixed so distant 
a date as September in next year for the Coercion Act, we do not 
know; but in spite of his boast that the Tory Party is much 
less disposed to a coercive policy in Ireland than the Liberals, we 
fancy that Sir H. Giffard would be astounded at the disgust with 
which his own party would receive any attempt of his to ally 
himself with Mr. Parnell in demanding the earlier repeal of the 
existing Coercion Act. It is only at election times that the 
Tories choose to combine with the Fenians. 


Lord George Hamilton made a speech at Shrewsbury last 
Saturday, in which he said that he could condense a great 
many Ministerial speeches into one proposition,—that whereas 
cant, humbug, and false sentiment were admirably adapted for 
catching votes at the hustings, they were sorry instruments for 
the maintenance of this great Empire. That was intended to 
be very severe on the Ministry, but Sir G. Elliot, we fear, 
would think it aimed chiefly at him and those proceedings of 
his in North Durham, which, though they carried the election, 
he has been unsuccessfully trying to explain away ever 
since. Lord George further said that Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone never came into office without a new outbreak 
of Irish crime; that Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches 
were a direct incitement to the Boers to rebel; that it 
was very wrong for a statesman who relied on moral barriers 
for India to grant the Ameer of Afghanistan half a million of 
money wherewith to arm himself; and that though taxes on 
food are impossible, we ought to threaten any retaliation in our 
power on France, in case France will not remove her import 
duties on our manufactures. That means,—the more hopeful 
the Irish are of redress, the more restless they become; Mr. 
Gladstone is a traitor; a grant of money to a weak Government 
is inconsistent with reliance on a moral barrier; and finally, the 
way to mould the French to our commercial purposes is, by one 
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and the same act to irritate them and spite ourselves. Some 
of these assertions are literally true, and some extremely false ; 
but Lord George Hamilton adopts the rancorous imputations of 
party life with so much facility, that very soon he will begin to 
believe his own imputations implicitly, and not merely make 
use of them as serviceable taunts. 


On Monday, Sir William Harcourt made a speech at Work- 
ington, in West Cumberland, in which he referred to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s remark concerning “ the madness of the people ” at 
the last general election, and suggested that in asylums for 
the insane the milder and more harmless kind of lunatics fre- 
quently whisper to their visitors their profound regret that 
“‘ Mr. So-and-So, and all the rest of them, should be out of their 
reason.” While staying in West Cumberland, said Sir W. 
Harcourt, he had taken great pains to discover what the lunatics 
were thinking about, because, as they appeared to constitute the 
great majority of the people, it was just as well to know which 
way their minds turned, however radically unsound those minds 
might be. The Lowthers and the Bentincks hold that the 
Liberals are the enemies of prosperity, the foes of commerce, 
the abettors of revolution, and so hostile to their country, that 
they make the honour of England to bite the dust. Never- 
theless, during half a century—the Liberals having admin- 
istered the Government for nearly forty years out of fifty— 
English institutions have become more secure, our com- 
merce has axlvanced by rapid strides, pauperism and crime 
have diminished, and the Colonies have become as loyal as they 
were formerly disaffected. If it were said that the old Liberals 
were all very well, but that the new Liberals are revolutionary, 
Sir W. Harcourt replied that the new Liberals, like the old, had 
laboured for peace, retrenchment, and reform, and had secured 
all three, in spite of the obstacles thrown in their way by the 
evil legacy of Tory rule. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson also made a speech on Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham’s retirement from the representation of West Cumberland, 
Sir Wilfrid being himself the Liberal candidate who is anxious 
to replace him, and having gallantly resigned his perfectly sure 
seat at Carlisle for that purpose. Sir Wilfrid could not under- 
stand Mr. Perey Wyndham’s “ happy despatch,” and regarded 
it as a strategical move to anticipate defeat at the next elec- 
He quoted the lines :— 

“ The toads went flop, the frogs went hop, 

Slap-dash into the water ; 

And the beasts committed suicide, 

To save themselves from slaughter.” 
That, in his belief, expressed succinctly Mr. Perey Wyndham’s 
motive in resigning, and he hoped that West Cumberland would 
verify it, by showing Mr. Wyndham that he had saved himself 
from certain slaughter by his political suicide. West Cumber- 
land has now an admirable chance of regaining the seat lost 
to a Lowther in North Lincolnshire. 


tion. 


Lord Randolph Churchill outdid himself at Hull on Monday 
night, in his vilification of the Government ; and it takes a good 
deal for Lord Randolph Churchill to outdo himself in that 
way, for he has vot unfrequently reached a point beyond the 
mark of either Mr. Lowther or Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone, 
in opening his original campaign against Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, deliberately joined forces with Mr. Parnell,—says 
Lord Randolph,—in order to secure a victory. For this purpose, 
he was compelled to prepare the way for a kind of Irish Land 
Bill satisfactory to the Land League; and in order to do this, 
he did all in his power to excite the Irish, “ winked at”’ murders 
and mutilations, and snubbed the Irish Magistrates when they 
ventured to yemonstrate. ‘“ The object of all this was to educate 
the English mind to the necessity of heroic remedies.” When 
this had been sufficiently effected, coercion was proposed, the 
Government “ professing alarm” at the state of Ireland, and 
“pretending” to discover for the first time the true character 
of the Land League. After the “kick ” of coercion, came “ the 
caress of the Land Act,” “ and the gospel of plunder received the 
Royal assent ;” and so on, indefinitely. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues having turned away the hearts of the people from Lord 
Beaconsfield, by slander, by misrepresentation, often by positive 
falsehood,” are now disintegrating the Empire, extinguishing 
our commerce, driving away our labour, skilled and unskilled, 
to other lands, and incurring the deep condemnation of pos- 
terity for their inextinguishable lust of temporary renown! 
With only a little less superficial education, Lord Randolph 
would have made an excellent war correspondent for the “ Rowdy 





etree, 
Journal,” and described Mr. Gladstone’s Government ag « the 
Hydra of Corruption, grovelling in the dust before the lance of 
Reason, and spouting up into the universal arch above us its 
sanguinary gore.” As far as we can see, Hall listened meekly 
to Lord Randolph’s savage and credulous imputations. 


The negotiation with France for a new Commercial Treaty has 
again been adjourned,—a fact of which the more hostile organg 
of the Tory Press take advantage, to try and persuade the 
country that what is called the “ humble-pie policy” destroys 
the influence of England abroad. The adjournment, however 
is simply to afford time for the new French Ministry to consti- 
tute itself and consider its policy in this respect, and has about 
as much relation to the tone of either Lord Granville’s or Lord 
Salibury’s foreign policy as it has to the state of the weather, 
The Jingoes, however, are so greedy of humiliations, that 
they imagine them freely. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Green,—fortunately, perhaps, for the 
prospects of our ecclesiastical law,—the hope of getting Mr, 
Green out of prison seems to have vanished. The Bishop of 
Manchester states that Mr. Green is not willing to promise any 
such alteration of his ritual practices as could be construed into 
a submission to the Ecclesiastical Court by which he was con- 
demned, and therefore that the punishment inflicted for his con- 
tempt of court cannot be remitted. We heartily regret the con- 
tinued injustice to Mr. Green,—whose real parishioners were more 
than content with his ministrations, and who has not broken the 
law more certainly than his superiors,—but we do hope that this 
scandal may bring statesmen to see how great a blunder was 
committed when a special Act was passed “to put down Ritual. 
ism,” in an Establishment the very condition of whose existence 
is a large and tolerant spirit of comprehension. 

Lord Granville is as much worried as his predecessors by the 
silly disinclination of the British people to accredit a Minister 
to the Vatican. The Pope, being a potentate with influence not 
only in the United Kingdom, but the Colonies, the Foreign 
Secretary wants to speak with him direct upon certain points, 
possibly the situation in Ireland, but owing to British punctili- 
ousness, cannot. He is accordingly obliged to request Mr. 
Errington to call, in some informal manner, upon the Pope, and 
tell him what there is to be said. This has been done, and the 
Pope, who is a gentlemanly and reasonable person, and may want 
to retreat to Malta, and has flocks under the British flag all over 
the world—Malta, the Mauritius, and French Canada, for 
example, being almost exclusively Catholic—was very gracious, 
and thereupon the Protestant mind bases all manner of legends 
and prophecies. A British Minister is going to Rome. A Papal 
Nuncio is coming here. The Pope is goiug to interfere in Ireland. 
Lord Granville is going to urge that the Guarantees be more 
respected. No one of all these frightful things is intended, 
and all that has happened is that certain views of*the British 
Government have been communicated, through Mr. Errington, 
to the Vatican. There are one or two subjects upon which 
Englishmen are impenetrable to reason, and this is one of them, 
Suppose the Pope were Antichrist, instead of a decent 
Christian priest with medizval views, is that any reason why 
the Foreign Office should not inform itself as to what, in 
certain contingencies, he intends to do, more especially when al} 
through the Empire his intentions are, to thousands of British 
subjects, matters of the first importance ? 


The result of the elections in Germany is even less favourable 
to Prince Bismarck than we anticipated. The Times’ corre- 
spondent at Berlin states, on Wednesday, that the United Con- 
servatives claim 67 ef the seats already decided; the Clericals, 
97; the National Liberals, 28; the Progressists, 37; the Seces- 
sionists, 27; Nondescript Liberals, 2; Poles, 15; Alsace- 
Lorraine Protesters, 13; Non-Monarchists, 4; and Guelphs, 8. 
There are, however, 100 seats yet to be fought out on the second 
ballot, and the Times’ correspondent reckons that the-various 
parties will in all probability emerge from that contest in num- 
bers approaching to the following :—United Conservatives, 85 
(as against 106 in the last Parliament); Centre, 110 (as against 
105); National Liberals, 47 (against 64); Progressists, 59 
(against 28); Secessionists, 42 (against 22); other Liberals, 7 
(against 9), If this reckoning be nearly accurate, it shows that 
the Liberals, as a whole, have increased decidedly in number, 
and especially the more thorough-going Liberals (the Moderates 
having considerably diminished); that the Conservatives have 
diminished, and that the Catholics have increased slightly. 
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That means less direct influence for Prince Bismarck, even 
avhen the Catholics support him, and much more dependence 


on the Catholic party. 


As an individual, Mr. Oscar Baldwin, cashier of the Mechanics’ 
Bank, Newark, New Jersey, has, according to the American tele- 
crams, outstripped anything yet done in the way of direct fraud. 
Boards of Directors have beaten him, and an 0 rie ntal Vizier or two 
may have rivalled him ; but as a private individual in a tall hat, 
he stands unsurpassed. It is stated that he lent some £40,000 of 
the Bank moneys without security to a morocco manufacturer, 
named Nugent, receiving, it is alleged—but that may be a 
needless aggravation—one per cent. on all loans to him. Nugent 
could not pay, more money was advanced, and then the cashier 
took to Wall Street to regain his losses. Unknown to his 
Directors, and unsuspected by them, he gambled away half the 
Bank’s nominal assets, or £480,000; and then, when no more 
money was procurable, confessed. The papers are eloquent over 
the sin of gambling, but a word about the sin of taking re- 
sponsibilities which you never intend to fulfil would not be 
thrown away. Judging from this distance, and in ignorance of 
the characters of those concerned, which is, of course, the all- 
important point, we should have judged Mr. Baldwin to be the 
scapegoat of some group whom he now shields. 








The Municipal Elections, held on November Ist, went 
heavily against the Liberals. They lost 90 wards throughout 
England, and gained only 45. In Liverpool, Oldham, Nor- 
wich, Nottingham, and Cardiff the Conservatives gain three 
seats in each; two in Southampten, Dover, and Oxford ; and one 
in Manchester, Salford, Plymouth, Maidstone, and Portsmouth, 
besides nine seats in Staleybridge, and others in less important 
places. The Liberals have only gained greatly in Leeds, Exeter, 
and Louth, the remaining victories being in less important places. 
It is believed that the losses were caused in the great boroughs 
by the revolt of the Irish vote, but that is not true in Liverpool, 
where the Tory vote, though, successful, was smaller than last 
year; and it is more probable that the changes were due to 
large Liberal abstentions, the consequence of lassitude. The 
Tories, of course, think the victories significant ; and they would 
be so, but that similar victories were gained also in the Novem- 
ber before Lord Beaconsfield fell. The fact is that these 
Huctuations in the wards are not explicable, and that, as we 
endeavour elsewhere to show, none of the ordinary tests of 
opinion can be implicitly relied on. The householders act in 
large questions on conviction, and in small questions on caprice, 
as all free democracies do, and the Ballot keeps its secret well. 
That is not a good, but an evil, but it is irremediable. 


Rumours have arisen at Constantinople of a most serious re- 
volution having broken out in Mecca, The Grand Shereef, who, 
as head of the sacred branch of the clan Koreish, has undoubt- 
edly, by Mussulman tradition, the best right to the Khalifate, 
has, it is said, proclaimed himself Khalif, and is recognised by 
many tribes. He has, at the same time, released Midhat Pasha, 
who was imprisoned in Tayib, and made him his Vizier. The 
effect of this step, if followed up by a victory in the field, would 
be to detach all Mussulmans in Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and North 
Atrica from the Sultan, and indeed confine his authority to 
the rapidly decaying Ottoman caste. The news, however, 
though in accord with some news from Egypt, requires 
confirmation; and, moreover, the Turks, who have long 
expected such u movement, may stamp it out at once. 
All that is certain as yet is that some explosion has 
occurred in Arabia, and that Turkish troops are being hurried 
down to meet it at once. It is needless to remark that if an 
Arab Khalif made good his footing, Egypt would be at once in 
anarchy, as El Arabi, the leader of the Egyptian Army, will 


take that side. 


‘The visit of King Humbert to Vienna has ended well. Hosts 
ind guests were mutually pleased, and the King received on 
ius return, from all parts of Italy, hundreds of telegrams of 
congratulation, Even in Venice, where anti-Austrian feeling 
was supposed to linger, the crowd in the Piazza called for the 
* Austrian Hymn,”—a curious incident, considering that in 1865 
that hymn was the invariable signal for the disappearance of 
the people. No official account of the interviews between the 
Sovereigns has been published, but it is understood throughout 
'taly that one main point decided was that if Austria advanced 
to the Aigean, Italy should receive “compensation,” # is bes 
lieved in the form of some Protectorate of Albania 





These Austro-Italian arrangements deepen the interest in the 
condition of Macedonia, which is becoming ripe for an explo- 
sion. The Turkish Government cannot afford to pay a gen- 
darmerie and will not allow the people to carry rifles, and the 
brigands, therefore, have it all their own way. Accord- 
ing to the Times’ correspondent in Constantinople, they 
mark down any village they please, and either plunder it, or 
seize its richer citizens, holding them to ransom; or they de- 
mand black-mail, on the threat, always fulfilled, of burning 
down the houses if it is refused. In one or two places, a 
local Kaimakam has called out and armed the people, who 
fight well, and then the brigands are beaten; but, as 
a rule, this is considered too dangerous to Turkish supre- 
macy. Under these circumstances, the Macedonians beseech 
succour from foreigners, the Bulgars from Russia and the 
Greeks from Austria. Of late, Austrian influence has proved 
the weightier, and entire villages have turned Catholic, to pur- 
chase her support. Of course, the only cure is autonomy, but 
this the Turks will not grant until they are compelled. There 
will, therefore, be a rising, which will be suppressed in blood, 
and Austria, “in the interest of order and civilisation,” will 
advance on Salonica. 

Mr. Fawcett on Wednesday made a speech to his constituents 
at Hackney, in which he recommended patience in Ireland, but 
stated distinctly that the Union must be maintained. As 
regarded English land, he was in favour of completely en- 
franchising the soil, but would defend freedom of contract, and 
“take care that the possession of land has no disadvantages 
not attaching to other kinds of property.” He was in favour 
of extending the suffrage in the counties, and of a large re- 
distribution of seats, but also of representing the minority, a 
claim which he said—with great foresight—would, when the 
representation of Ireland was finally arranged, come home to us 
pretty sharply. He, of course, opposed “ Fair-trade,”’ as leading 
directly to a war of tariffs. Perhaps, however, the most valu- 
able portion of his speech was comprised in some statistics of 
his own Department. The Post-office now issues 4,000,000 
year of the new Post-office Orders ; the people have invested in 
eleven months £832,000 in Consols in little sums, and would 
have invested more, but that they will not bey Consols above 
par; and in eleven months, no less than 436,000 new accounts 
have been opened in the Savings Banks, mast of them in con~ 
sequence of the new rule allowing deposits of one shilling in 
stamps. That last fact is an extraordinary and almost pathetic 
one. How poor and how thrifty must be the classes in which 
that order was accepted with such eagerness ! 


The Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection 
applied to Sir James Ingham on Thursday for a summons.against 
Professor Ferrier, of King’s College, for a breach of the. Vivisec- 
tion Act; and the summons was granted, the allegation being 
that Professor Ferrier had, without any special licence, per- 
formed some of those painful vivisections which the Act only 
allows under special licence. We are, of course, quite unabl. 
as yet to say whether tho allegations made wil} be proved, til! 
we see the defence. But we are very strongly sf opinion that 
the present Act, far from being too strong, is only adequate 
when strongly administered, and that in rgore than one case it 
has been administered far too loosely. We are glad, therefore, 
to see the Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisec- 
tion vigilantly watching all cases of alleged breach of its 
provisions. 

On Thursday, Sir W. R. Anson, D.C.L., was elected Warden 
of All Souls’. He is a learned lawyer, as well as a baronet, 
and the latter distinction is said to weigh with the Fellows of 
All Souls’ almost as much as the former. If the election were 
to proceed on the old pxinciples, we do mot see that any one can 
find fault with so iyreproachable a choice ; but we should hav¢ 
liked to see All Souls’ entrusted with some serious duties, an | 
Mr. Robarts’s zotion of connectiag it specially with the Bodleian, 
and making it the special guardian and feoder of the great 
library, seems to us one of the best suggested. In that case, the 
election of some distingwished scholar, not necessarily a Fellow 
of All Souls’,—sv2e as Professor Max Miiller, for instance, 
would have beay a s2dve avitable choiee. 





Consols were on Friday 99% to 99%. 
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CROCODILE TEARS. 


W* have a great respect for the Standard, which we 
regard as understanding the opinion of the Electors of 
these Islands at least as well as any Liberal journal ; but the 
“ pathetic position” which the Standard conjured up for us 
on Tuesday and Wednesday is certainly to be regarded as a 
party mancuvre, rather than as a transcript of fact. Mr. 
Gladstone was most reluctant, or, at all events, sincerely 
believed that he was most reluctant,—it is not given to many 
men to weigh in any very accurate balance the relative 
force of conflicting desires,—to re-enter the field of Minis- 
terial duties. Doubtless, he has often since sighed over the heavy 
burden he has taken up, and what he said at Leeds indicates 
distinctly enough his full conviction of the power of the men 
who must succeed him to discharge their duties efficiently, and 
of the rapid approach of the time when they must be tested. 
But beyond that there is absolutely no foundation at all for 
the Standard’s emotion, and as much as this we all knew quite 
as well as the Conservative elegist of Wednesday last. But when 
a statesman in Mr. Gladstone’s position takes up the duties of 
Prime Minister, he is well aware that nothing but illness or 
genuine inability to discharge them properly can absolve him 
from the duty of finishing, so far as possible, the special task 
with which he felt himself called upon to grapple. Nothing can 
be more certain than that before the next meeting of Parliament, 
there is no possibility that Mr. Gladstone can sincerely persuade 
himself that this has been achieved. If he feels the weight of a 
special responsibility on him at all, it is the responsibility to see 
hisown work—the Irish land policy of 1870—duly amended and 
completed ; and further, to see that Parliamentary anarchy 
which the tactics of the Irish party have not so much created, 
as exaggerated, till some heroic remedy is seen to be absolutely 
needful, ia a way to be cured. Mr. Gladstone came back to 
publie life to reverse the dangerous and unscrupulous foreign 
policy of Lerd Beaconsfield, and in that he has already suc- 
ceeded. But he had no sooner returned to public life than he 
was met with two very critical problems, one of which was 
closely connected with his own special policy of 1870, and 
the other of which is so difficult and complex, that only 
a statesman of the first authority and the largest experience 
in the House of Commons can hope to grapple with it success- 
fully, We may assert with perfect confidence that if Mr. 
Gladstone’s health lasts, he would think it cowardly to retreat 
from his post till he had seen these two questions—the anarchy 
in Ireland and the anarchy in the House of Commons—either 
removed, or in a fair way to speedy removal, for, in relation to 
both of them, the personal weight of Mr. Gladstone and the 
influence of his name are almost of more consequence for the 
purpose of success than any other condition whatever. Doubt- 
less, when he has, in his own belief, solved or brought within 
“a measurable distance” of easy solution, these two great diffi- 
culties, he will again begin to meditate on the special fit- 
ness of retirement for a statesman of his age. He believes, 
probably, that in more than one recent instance English 
statesmen have kept their hold of the helm after they 
had lost the strength of arm to put it down firmly when 
they would. He will not fall into the same mistake. 
But it would be evading the post of duty, unnecessarily to 
leave the House of Commons when the Home-rule party is 
raging furiously and imagining vain things against the Govern- 
ment, as a result of the policy for which Mr. Gladstone is 
responsible ; and when the forms and procedure of the House 
are so little adapted to its present needs, though so deeply 
rooted in the traditions of the past, that only a statesman of 
the greatest authority and experience can well hope to persuade 
the House to make the necessary reforms. Everything that Mr. 
Gladstoze has said proves how keenly he feels the obligation 
laid upoa him at least to tide the country past these two 
dangerous xocks, before he thinks of his own ease. We venture 
to affirm that only serious illness would induce him to pass 
on the legacy of these embarrassments to his colleagues. 

But it is easy to understand why these rumours are set afloat. 
The true pathos of the situation, as the Standard calls it, is 
the pathos of Conservative inability to cope with Mr. Gladstone. 
The Tories are as much daunted at the echo with which the 
country sends back the soynd of his speeches, as the Trojans 
were when Achilles’ shout was heard from beyond the trench. 
They are daunted by Mr. Gladstone, and they are not daunted 
by any other of the Liberal leaders. Hence the eagerness of 
the Standard@ for that “ pathetic position ” ovey which it weeps 





a 
crocodile tears. But the pathos is within the To 
outside it. If Mr. Gladstone could but be pi: bs pong 
then they think they might have a chance; and the pros ve 
moves them so deeply, that they even feel a pee hs for 
Mr. Gladstone, so long as they can persuade themselves that 
he is on the eve of resignation. They even get maudlin 
over the prospect, and can hardly distinguish between. the. 
tears of joy with which they contemplate the rolling away of 
the burden, and the tears of sympathy they are read; 
to weep over the object of their fears, if only he weal 
take himself off, and leave them nothing but the memory of 
him with which to contrast the lesser opponents, with whom, 
they conceive themselves strong enough to cope. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, will not voluntarily take himself off. 
until he has done all he can to diminish to the utmost the. 
difficulties of his successors. It is only fitting that he who. 
first gave Ireland the hope of a suitable land-law should 
complete his work, if he can, and should himself face the 
small, but not on that account less formidable, phalanx 
who will do all in their power when Parliament meets to, 
inflame Ireland against the authors of the new policy, 
And it is still more fitting that at a time when the 
procedure of the House of Commons needs a thorough re- 
organisation, the reorganisation should be proposed by a 
Prime Minister of the first rank, with his seat in that House, 
and with the unlimited confidence of the people, rather than 
by even so able a leader as Lord Hartington, who would pro- 
bably not be Prime Minister at all, but only the lieutenant of 
Lord Granville, and whose close connection with the Upper House- 
might possibly, to some extent, diminish the authority of his: 
opinions for the great masses of the people. Every one who knows. 
Lord Hartington knows perfectly well that a more sound and 
trustworthy Liberal does not exist within the limits of the party.. 
But then, in the Constituencies, every one does not know Lord 
Hartington. His name is not yet the household word which 
Mr. Gladstone’s long ago became. And it is only fitting that 
when the question arises of limiting, in the interests of the 
people at large, the freedom of minorities, the question should 
be dealt with by one whom all England knows to be as zeal- 
ous for all kinds of freedom, and especially freedom of 
speech, as a statesman whose privilege it has often been to: 
transmute minorities into great majorities by the magic of his 
utterance and the enthusiasm of his hope, is likely to be.. 
None but Mr. Gladstone can adequately confront either the 
Irish Irreconcilables whom he has been compelled to imprison, 
or the partisans of Obstruction whom he proposes to paralyse,. 
so as to convince the people of England that in each task 
alike he is pursuing no arbitrary or despotic policy, but the- 
policy of a statesman who cares as much for the welfare of 
Ireland as he cares for the welfare of any other equal area in 
the British Isles, and whose object it is to silence free speech 
only where it is essentially destructive of all the objects of 
free speech,—because it prevents altogether the free resolve of 
the popular body, and the free action of their Executive. Mr. 
Gladstone will not willingly resign till the Irish difficulty has 
assumed a different and more promising phase, nor till the 
Parliamentary problem has received at least a provisional 
solution. 





AN IRISH SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Gladstone has no intention of resigning, 

it is quite possible that there will be changes in the 
Cabinet before the Budget is produced; and if there are, we 
trust that one subject, not mentioned in the current rumours, 
will be seriously considered. Mr. Forster ought to be pro- 
moted, not to make room for another English statesman, but 
to allow of the appointment of an Irish Secretary for Ireland. 
As our readers know, we believe Mr. Forster to have been an 
excellent administrator in Ireland, calm, determined, and far- 
seeing, utterly unmoved either by landlord invective or Par- 
nellite abuse, pressing on with a steady, persistent effort 
towards his end—the pacification of the country—and at 
the same time, very slow to shed blood. We cannot recall 
a mistake he has committed, except in appealing to a Coercion 
Act, instead of strengthening the ordinary law, and this 
mistake he shared with the whole Cabinet, and we believe 
that when the truth is known of all he has done and all he 
has had to encounter, his name will stand higher than ever 
among his countrymen. But although he could not be re- 
placed by any Englishman with advantage, we hold it indis- 
pensable that he should be succeeded during the term of this 
Government by an Irishman. Nothing has struck us more 
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painfully throughout the whole of the struggle still pro- 
ceeding than the entire failure of the Irish people _to 
comprehend Mr. Forster. ‘It is not that they abuse him, 
or hate him, or scorn him, for what he has done, for all 
that is natural and to be expected, but that the lines of the 
abuse, scorn, or hatred have been so radically wrong. One of 
the most tenacious of mankind has been represented as weak, 
one of the most humane as an oppressor, and one of the most 
clear-sighted as stupidly credulous and pliable. Much of the 
abuse has, of course, been insincere, and dictated by the feel- 
ing which makes a criminal hate a detective ; but some of it 
is genuine, and indicates a radical diffienlty in comprehending 
a specially English character. We believe that difficulty exists 
always in Trishmen—it is shown every day, in their total in- 
ability to comprehend the point at which the English fondness 
for legality invariably gives way—and is one of the permanent 
difficulties in the way of governing Ireland well. Unless the 
“« master” of the hour is Irish, the people do not perceive what 
he is at, suspect motives they do not see, and ask rigid adher- 
ence to law, not because they like law, but because they dread 
the individual will which they cannot exactly read. We wonder 
how many Irishmen believe that the great disturbing influence 
with Mr. Forster is the passion of pity for them, and that, when 
he landed at all events, he would, from recollections of their 
conduct in the famine, sconer give his life for them than 
for the English. This inability to understand exists 
just as completely on the other side. No Englishman 
thoroughly understands Irishmen as he understands his own 
countrymen, or, when not provoked out of his calmness, 
Americans. The use of a common language blinds us all to a 
separateness between the two peoples of the most definite 
kind,—a separateness so complete, that an Englishman is con- 
stantly puzzled to decide offhand on an educated Irishman’s 
grade, which his countryman sees in a moment; or whether he 
is sincere or not, about which no Irishman is for an instant 
deceived. Something escapes him, and that something is of 
the last importance in choosing men, in weighing men, 
and in trusting men. The defect is not individual to any 
Englishman, but extends, of course in very different degrees, 
to all. We ask any Englishman whether he is quite 
certain he knows his Irish friends through? No judgment, 
for example, is surer or quicker than that of the House of 
Commons about any Member who is prominent at all. He is 
“reckoned up” in a few days or weeks, with an accuracy 
which is nearly infallible, and resembles an instinct rather 
thana judgment. Yet English Members, as a body, admit 
that they do not thoroughly know their Irish confréres, that 
they are occasionally quite wrong,—that, to give illustrations, 
they are still perplexed about Mr, Parnell’s ruling motive, and 
made for months an immense blunder about Mr. Healy’s 
capacity. Some link of mutual understanding was wanting, 
and in its absence lies the greatest difficulty of successful 
administration, a difficulty which, be it remembered, there 
is nothing in the organisation of Ireland to diminish. There 
never was a place where it was so difficult to collect exact 
information,—a statement for which we need only produce 
one bit of evidence. We English have been in Ireland for 
six hundred years, and yet no Irish grievance ever becomes 
grave without our statesmen feeling the necessity for a sincere 
Commission of Inquiry, or without that Commission being 
genuinely astonished by the evidence itself collects. The admini- 
nistration is centralised to the last point of absurdity, till at 
this moment nobody but Mr. Forster can give an effective 
order, till everybody who is hurt or frightened writes straight 
to the Castle, and till the Secretary constantly feels, or ought 
to feel, that he is standing on a quicksand. There is nothing 
under him which touches rock. The “ Administration” is, 
for many purposes, himself. Everybody “informs” the 
Government, and unless he is a Stipendiary, “informs” it 
from his own point of view, which, in Ireland, is never by any 
chance one that takes in all the facts. Even an Irishman 
would often be puzzled, but an Irishman has at least this 
advantage,—that he does know without reflection what is 
likely to be true, what his countrymen may be driving 
at, what motive it is that that correspondent is so 
carefully concealing. There is, however, no need of 
words. Would any English statesman in his senses de- 
cide on himself as the fittest person to prevent Belleville 
from breaking out? and Belleville, being by instinct and 
nature fond of logic, is not nearly so separated from Belgravia 
as Cork is, and is not concealed by that most effective of all 
bewilderments, the use of a common language with a different 
sense for every important word. The old Anglo-Indian idea 





that an Irishman is very like a Bengalee is not true, the Irish- 
man, to begin with, having a totally different ideal; but it 
had this shrewdness in it,—that the Anglo-Indian saw what the 
Englishman did not, that the Irishman was widely, and on 
points, unintelligibly different from himself. He is, therefore, 
most readily and most effectively governed by an Irishman. 


We will not discuss the question whether the competent 
Irishman exists, beyond saying that Mr. Gladstone would be 
supported by English opinion, however low he stooped in his 
search ; but as we are on this subject, we will allude to another 
point. It is one which only statesmen can decide, but their 
decision should be carefully thought out. Is there any reason 
for another ornamental Lord-Lieutenant, when Earl Cowper 
retires? We do not mean that the Lord-Lieutenancy 
should be abolished. We are aware that that will be 
pronounced either an impossible or an unnecessarily dan- 
gerous experiment, and we have no wish to remove any- 
thing which even Dublin, not to say Ireland, values as 
a relic of Home-rule. But is there any good in keeping 
up the office as an ornamental one, hunting for a big Peer 
who will sacrifice himself, and then, when after much use of 
the microscope, he has been found, giving him nothing serious 
to do? Why, we would ask, should not the Lord-Lieutenant be 
also his own Chief Secretary, sit in the Cabinet, and defend his 
own policy in Parliament ? He would, it will be said, be absent 
for part of the year; but he is absent for all effective pur- 
poses now. Why should not the Queen’s representative in 
Ireland be as effective a man as her representative in India is, 
and so redeem his office from the perfectly just reproach of 
unreality? He could hold Court, if that is necessary, just as 
well as now, and his favour or approval would really be 
worth something, instead of being, as it is now, a mere 
formality. If the offices were united, we should always have 
a political personage to fill them—Mr. Lowthers being ren- 
dered impossible—while the necessary absences would develope 
a tendency to devolve work and representation on four Pro- 
vincial administrations, which we look upon as one of the 
necessities of Ireland. The country is as centralised as Turkey, 
with this aggravation, that when you are at the centre 
you never can find the true depositary of power, the great 
officer who is always there being the mere mouth-piece 
of the lesser officer, who may be there or not. There 
never was an administration in theory so absurd, and 
those who allege that “it works well,’ contradict patent 
facts. It does not work well, for it leaves the substantial 
power to the “ Castle,’ the permanent Office, which has 
governed as we see, and which has at least this right to 
opprobrium,—that after having governed for a century, 
it is despised by the English, and so detested by the Irish 
that they attribute to it every misfortune, from insurrection 
to bad weather. It may be impossible to make a change, but 
we have a rooted conviction that the administration of 
Ireland needs reform as much as her tenure; that it is 
not scientific, not popular, and not effective. It has suc- 
ceeded, in its hundred years of life, in taking all self- 
reliance out of the upper class, while totally failing 
either to conciliate or to tame the lower. It is nonsense 
to say its failures, which have been perpetual, and never worse 
than in the first six months of this agitation, are all the result 
of the condition of a country which has no middle-class. Is 
it the middle-class who keep a French Department in order ? 
An Administration must have some raison d’étre, and in 
Ireland what is it? If it is order, it has not maintained it. 
If it is to protect English ascendancy, it has let it fall. And 
if it is to serve as the link between England and Ireland, is 
not this fact sufficient condemnation that “ the Castle” has 
never yet been known to be heartily content with English 
policy? The next change in Ireland, after law has been 
restored, ought to be the remaking of the machine of Adminis- 
tration. 





THE CURRENT OF OPINION. 


HE difficulty of perceiving clearly, or rather perhaps of 
demonstrating clearly, the current of opinion, which has 

been noticed ever since the great change of 1867, certainly 
does not diminish. Mr. Adam, were he alive, with his long 
experience, his full supply of information, and his peculiar 
freedom from rancour, might be able to give a final opinion as 
to the present disposition of the Electors, but we very much 
doubt if any one elsecan. We all have opinions—we ourselves 
have a strong one, which we state below—but we all have a 
little inner fear that they are formed as much from a kind ot 
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consciousness—“ an impression” as people call it—as from 
reasonable and producible data. There is scarcely anything to 
be learned from bye-elections. One would say it was a certainty 
that the Electors of Great Britain as a body cordially approved, 
even too cordially approved, the action of the Government in 
resorting once more to repression in Ireland. The enormous 
majority thrown for Mr. Jerningham in Berwick-on-Tweed, a 
majority wholly unexpected by his own agents, and curiously 
accentuated by the fact that while his supporters are in senti- 
ment mainly Scotch, he is himself a Catholic, seems, if it proves 
anything at all, to prove that. Yet Sir George Elliot only a 
few weeks before had carried North Durham, with its population 
of mixed miners, operatives, and farmers, although he avowed 
himself friendly to the liberation of all Irish suspects. Sir W. 
Lawson, by no means a thick-and-thin supporter of Government, 
will probably carry West Cumberland ; and in the municipal 
elections held since Mr. Parnell’s arrest, the advantage has 
been altogether with the Tories. That is, in many boroughs 
no doubt, the result of the change in the Irish vote, the 
Irish being enraged, and the Tories, though pledged to the 
lips to repression, accepting their aid without scruple; but the 
same phenomenon has appeared in places like Norwich, where 
the Irish vote cannot be strong. The counties, again, though 
supposed to approve the abolition of the Malt-tax and the 
principle of the Irish Land Act, are said to be much less 
Liberal than at the General Election, and in the only test con- 
test which has occurred, the Liberals not only lost the seat, 
but lost it to Mr. James Lowther, a man distinctively and 
even furiously Tory. The speeches in the rural districts which 
draw enthusiastic cheers are all furiously Conservative, and 
speakers habitually moderate, like Lord Carnarvon, are quite 
carried away by a kind of angry enthusiasm in the audience. 
Society, especially in London, is not a bit less hostile to 
Liberalism, or rather to Mr. Gladstone, than it was; while, 
most curious symptom of all, the Press has scarcely changed 
its attitude. The papers which were Tory when Lord Beacons- 
field reigned—the Pall Mall Gazette excepted, which we 
exclude, as balanced by the St. James's Gazette—are, perhaps, 
less imperious in their tone, but display on every opportunity 
their inner dislike of Liberalism. The Zimes does not prophesy 
a Tory dictatorship, as it did just before the elections, and the 
Telegraph does not sing strophes instead of writing prose, but 
the bias of both is unchanged, both, we suspect, believing that 
the Liberal period is merely the Gladstone period ; and the 
one new penny daily morning paper started in London is 
avowedly and most determinately Tory. 

There is reason in these superficial facts for the equally 
superficial cheerfulness and confidence of men like Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and Sir Hardinge Giffard, men alike only in 
their irrepressible rancour ; and yet cool and experienced ob- 
servers distrust all these symptoms, and would predict, if a 
Dissolution were at hand, a very heavy, possibly even an in- 
creased, Liberal majority. They say that bye-elections prove 
nothing at all, that the electors at such times are not governed 
by broad considerations ; but knowing that they cannot affect 
the Parliamentary result, give all manner of fancies free-play. 
They allege, with much seeming truth, that the North Lin- 
colnshire election was a vote for Protection as an ideal, and 
not a practical vote at all; that Durham chose, the election 
being non-important, to express its liking for Sir G. Elliot, 
the pitman-baronet; and that the return at Berwick was 
one of those surprises which occur in limited constituencies, 
and is no basis of calculation, except so far as it may indi- 
cate—what we suspect to be true to an amazing degree, 
a degree that may turn out hereafter most important 
—that the householder is indefinitely less affected by 
religious considerations than the ten-pounder was. He will 
elect or reject a Catholic, or a Puritan, or a Secularist, with a 
kind of Pagan impartiality quite novel in English politics, 
They say that Municipal elections are not half so much 
governed by politics as they appear to be, that voters quiescent 
in general elections “ turn up ” in the Ward contests, that other 
leaders are leading in them ; that the publicans weigh as they 
d> not weigh in strictly political fights, that female ratepayers 
vote, and that whether bribery prevails more or not, personal 
interests and personal spites certainly do. To form a political 
judgment from them is like judging the opinion of one factory 
from the opinion of another,—is, that is, an assumption which 
may be accurate or may be foolish, but is, in either case, not- 
based on a reasonable calculation. They note that in the last 
municipal election before Lord Beaconsfield fell the result was 
distinctly Conservative, just as Southwark returned Mr. Olarke 





at the bye-election, immediately before it rejected him in the} 





general struggle. He had done nothing in the interim except 
increase slightly his political stature, being recognised mo 
possible Solicitor-General by his party. Such observers add 
that the Press is no test at all, that the English haye 
begun to read papers with which they do not agree 
and that the success of Tory papers in London would 
prove as little as the failure of Tory papers proves in 
populous counties. The papers are bought for their interest. 
ingness, or neglected for their dullness, and not for their 
opinions at all. Their opinions only give them a very slight 
a priori preference with new customers. The papers no more 
prove opinion than the reception of Mr. Chamberlain in 
Liverpool proves Liverpool to be turning Liberal, or than the 
silence of the Irish in Glasgow in presence of Sir William 
Harcourt proves that the Irish vote in that city will not be 
thrown “solid” for some Tory. 

There may be little in any of these arguments on either 
side, the truth being, we repeat, that the old methods of judg- 
ing opinion were trusted because fifty years’ experience showed 
that they were usually accurate tests of the body of feeling 
among ten-pounders, when called upon to vote under the eyes of 
their superiors, neighbours, friends, and above all, pewfellows. 
They are not accurate tests of the opinions of householders 
voting exempt from observation, from criticism, and especially 
on religious matters, from moral coercion, and they have not been 
replaced by any better tests. Nor, though we feel sure that 
these will come in the end, to a certain limited extent, can we 
see with any distinctness where they are to come from. There 
is one which ought to be infallible, and it is bewildering to 
find it wholly break down, even though it be only for once. One 
would say that, whatever the suffrage might be, when a change 
of opinion was at hand, the letters of constituents to Members 
and of correspondents to widely-circulated journals would give 
some hint of the truth; yet it is certain that the members of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s majority universally expected victory ; that 
Sir W. Hart Dyke, the Tory Whip, with his full official in- 
formation and keen sense, looked for “a working majority,” 
though a reduced one ; that many able official Liberals dreaded 
victory, because they thought the Home-rnlers would hold 
the balance of power; and that the Z7%mes, with its great staff 
and correspondence from every corner of England, never 
guessed the great shift of popular opinion. When a test like 
that breaks, where is the test to be found? It is not yet 
found,—everybody, with the conceivable exception of one or two 
wire-pullers, who can compare great quantities of conflicting 
confidential returns, as, for example, Mr. Adam could, apply- 
ing some test of his own, which may be inadequate or all 
wrong. The present writer, for instance, happened to be one 
of the few right in 1880; but his “ tests,” as he was conscious 
at the time, were absurdly insufficient, He had noticed, as 
men notice anything that strikes them specially, that the 
Dissenters, who would not work in 1874, had in 1880 risen to 
a white-heat of hatred against the Tory Cabinet, and especially 
against Lord Salisbury ; and that in all large assemblages 
the curious popular symptom of 1868, the instant rising 
of the audience to their feet when Mr. Gladstone's 
name was mentioned, had recurred. He anticipated from 
those two data a popular revulsion, and it came; but 
the data were absurdly inadequate. There was no 
certainty that the meetings expressed electors’ feelings 
throughout the country any more than in London, where all 
symptoms were adverse; and no security that the Dissenters 
would carry the masses with them, as they undoubtedly did, to 
the polls. It would not be safe to judge now by their opinion, 
any more than by the opinion of any other religious body. 
There is, in fact, no test of the Householders’ opinion as yet 
discovered which can be relied on as perfect, by men not 
informed and very carefully informed from every part of the 
kingdom. We doubt greatly if even the Government can be 
quite certain, except of this, that the Members now sitting 
have seen nothing whatever to check or abate their readiness 
to support Mr. Gladstone. Nevertheless, opinions are formed 
and will be formed, and we believe the drift of them among 
the keenest politicians of both parties is that the great wave 
of feeling which lifted Mr. Gladstone into power has in no 
way begun to recede, and will not recede until it has ex- 
hausted itself on work hitherto interrupted by the Irish 
necessity. That certainly is our own opinion, and we will 
give one roason for it which it may be well for Tory 
Democrats to ponder, though it is useless to ‘Gonservatives. 
Though we have seen much diversity of opinion among Liberals 
as to the policy of this Government, especially as regards Ireland 
and the Transvaal, we have not found anywhere, in any sec- 
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tion of the country, or among any class of Liberals, any abate- 
ment of the horror, dismay, and disgust with which the late 
Government had filled them. They may be discontented 
with everything else, but they are never sorry that Tory Demo- 
cracy is dead. Indeed, we see strong reason to believe that, 
since the election of Lord Salisbury to the leadership of his 

arty, this feeling has increased, the death of Lord Beacons- 
field having removed its only palliative-—the kind of half- 
admiring interest which his separate genius, with its instinct 
for dramatic surprise, so constantly provoked. If a Dissolution 
were decreed to-morrow, and Mr, Gladstone were to refuse 
power, the Liberal non-commissioned officers would still work 
as in 1880, not so much from enthusiasm for the new Liberal 
chiefs, as from an overpowering dread that the horrid six 
years, during which, to genuine Liberals, life was hardly worth 
living, might possibly return. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT HULL. 


E always study with some care the efforts made by 
those who are supposed to be rising statesmen of either 
party, and as Lord Randolph Churchill’s indictment of the 
Government at Hull last Monday was evidently a very 
deliberate and extremely elaborate one, we took consider- 
able pains to get the best possible version of it, which we 
believe to be that in the Morning Post of Tuesday, and to 
master it as the orator himself would wish it to be mastered. 
On the whole, we are not so much inclined to inveigh against 
him, in the way in which many of our Liberal contem- 
poraries have done, for his scurrility, as to compassionate his 
credulity. It is never very easy, with so conceited a politician 
as Lord Randolph Churchill, to distinguish what he really 
believes, from what he thinks it may enhance his reputation for 
cleverness to assert with half-belief,—what he would rather like 
to believe, and does not wholly reject. But the more knowledge 
of the world one gets, the less one is disposed to believe in the 
conscious insincerity of any one, except on very strong evidence 
indeed; and on the whole, we are disposed to think that Lord 
Randolph believes as much of his moral charges against Mr. 
Gladstone and the Government, as he ever believes in political 
matters at all; and if that be so, we do not in the least con- 
demn his violent language, which does not really go beyond 
the requirements of the case. But it is painful to suppose 
that a smart young man like Lord Randolph,—young, but at 
thirty-two by no means a boy,—should be able to entertain 
even the semblance of a belief for the ridiculous and out- 
rageous accusations which, as far as we can judge, he seriously 
brings. Nothing can come of a man who does believe such 
nonsense ; and the more we admit that, if he believes what he 
assumes, his invective is perfectly reasonable, the more 
assured we are that for one who does believe it, there is no 
political career at all, and that even at thirty-two we must 
believe Lord Randolph Churchill to be “ played out.” 

Let us produce a few of his charges. To begin with one 
which will test Lord Randolph Churchill’s faculty of belief on 
a matter of fact, let us quote his description of the Irish Dis- 
turbance Bill of last Session. That Bill, he says (we quote the 
Morning Post), was “a measure prohibiting the payment of 
rent for two years, intended to arouse all the dishonest appe- 
tites of the Irish, and to fill them with extravagant hopes of 
what they could obtain, if only they would persevere.” Now, 
as Mr. Disraeli quoted once from Canning, with relation to the 
man who said he liked dry champagne, a man who would be- 
lieve that of the Irish Disturbance Bill of last year, would be- 
lieve anything. That Bill, as everybody who knows anything 
about it ought to be aware—and, of course, Lord Randolph 
Churchill knew its provisions once, though he knows them no 
longer,—prohibited nobody from paying his rent, and simply 
gave a discretion to the Court called upon to enforce an eject- 
ment, to deduct from the arrears of rent the same “ compensa- 
tion for disturbance” to which the tenant would have been 
entitled under the Act of 1870, in case of an ejectment for any 
other cause than non-payment of rent; and it gave even this 
discretion to the Court only in case it were satisfied that the 
delay in paying rent was due to the exceptional distress 
of the two previous years; that the tenant would otherwise 
have been, and might again become, with a return of average 
Seasons, a solvent and trustworthy tenant; and that the land- 
lord had refused him reasonable terms, in the emergency. 
It is, of course, extremely hard to believe that Lord 
Randolph could have supposed the account of the Bill which 
he 1s reported to have given,—of course, the report, literal as 
it appears, may be in error,—to be an honest one ; but looking 





to the speech as a whole, we are inclined to suppose that he 
did for the moment suppose so, and that even his memory 
had been grossly perverted by the excessive rancour of his 
passions. But what can we say of a politician’s imputations of 
motive—observe that he considers the motive of the measure 
to have been the wish to whet “ the dishonest appetites of the 
Irish ’—when his memory distorts the provisions of the Bill 
itself a great deal more extravagantly than a bright door-handle 
would distort the proportions of Lord Randolph’s features ? 
Well, of course, no language could be too strong for the 
wickedness of a Government which had deliberately proposed 
to whet “ the dishonest appetites of the Irish ;” and no language 
of Lord Randolph's is at all too strong for such a Government. 
But what language is too strong for the trustworthiness of a 
politician who can impute such motives to any Government, 
on the strength of evidence of which his own memory had 
previously so astoundingly perverted the purport, that it takes a 
great effort of charity to suppose Lord Randolph guiltless of 
a deliberate intention to pervert it? We have made that 
effort, and honestly made it, because the whole speech gives 
so strong an impression of disturbing passion, that we think 
hardly any alienation of mind to be found even in a lunatic 
asylum would be more potent in producing illusions than Lord 
Randolph’s hatred of Mr. Gladstone. But while we excuse him 
on this ground for his astounding distortion of fact, we can do 
so only by assumptions which utterly destroy all the value. 
however minute, which we had hitherto attached to Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s statements and judgments. 

That a man who starts with statements and judgments such 
as these, should go on to say that Mr. Gladstone winked at 
horrible murders, outrages, and mutilations, * to educate the 
English mind to the necessity for heroic remedies,” it being 
held necessary “that much blood should be spilt, and that 
law and order should vanish, in order that Mr. Gladstone might 
come forward and properly fill the part of the greatest states- 
man, the greatest legislator of the age, the saviour of Society,” 
is matter of course. But the evidence, again, is of course purely 
subjective, namely, Lord Randolph Churchill’s own violent 
passions, which had already obliterated for a time from his 
memory the operative words of a measure of mere justice, 
and had substituted for them the words proper to a measure 
of mere plunder. The speech goes on, of course, in the 
same style. Mr. Gladstone, says Lord Randolph, has no 
objection to see all law suspended, except his own. He 
is more cruel than Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell would destroy 
the landlords outright, at one blow. Mr. Gladstone would 
destroy them “inch by inch.” Or, take a somewhat longer speci- 
men of this young man’s rather blasphemous eloquence :—“ Mr. 
Gladstone may rob a church, but Mr. Parnell must not look 
over the wall. What was the Land Act of 1870, but a gospel 
of plunder? What was the disendowment of the Irish Church 
but a gospel of plunder? What was the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill but a gospel of plunder? Finally, what was 
the Land Act of last Session but a Gospel, Epistles, and 
Revelation of plunder, all combined? And of these four 
robberies, Mr. Gladstone has been the apostle. And in the 
diffusion of this last gospel of plunder, we may truly say that 
Davitt planted, Parnell watered, but Gladstone gave the in- 
crease. The planter and the waterer are laid by the heels in 
prison, but the man for whose benefit all these wild scenes 
have been enacted, for whose triumph whole hecatombs of 
victims have been immolated, the great fructifier of this 
crop of dragons’ teeth, is Prime Minister of England, and 
that is Mr. Gladstone’s notion of ‘ the divine light of justice.’”’ 
Well, we need hardly give more of this sort of sort of stuff. 
We hope and believe that it is the honest expression of Lord 
Randolph’s temporary convictions; but then, a man who can 
honestly think on these lines is doing himself and the world 
a mischief by thinking at all. He had much better keep to 
sport and lawn-tennis. If he goes on thinking in this sort of 
way, he may only too probably lose all power over himself one 
day ; and, in the meantime, he will have done a good many 
other people who think that a Duke’s son with a seat in the 
House of Common’s, must be more or less near the mark in 
his statements of fact, the mischief of making them believe 
the astounding nonsense which he has first believed him- 
self. 

It is arather curious commentary on this savage philippic, 
that Lord Randolph Churchill was during the last Session one 
of the very few leaders and advisers of the Irreconcilable Irish 
party to be found outside their own ranks. He and Mr. 
Cowen were recognised as amici curiae, and Lord Randolph, 
once at least,—and, if our memory serves us, several times,— 
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acted as teller for them, when he and they were in a minute 
minority even of Irish Members, and no other English Member, 
unless it were Mr. Cowen, was to be found in their ranks. But 
it is, perhaps, no great wonder that a hatred for Mr. Glad- 
stone which is hardly sane should have betrayed Lord 
Randolph Churchill into temporary alliance with Mr. Parnell. 
And it is, we conclude, the same unhealthy passion which so 
perverts his judgment, that at the close of his address at Hull 
he describes Mr. Gladstone's Administration as leaving us 
‘with an empire disintegrated at home and tottering abroad, 
with our commerce waning, with our industries decayed, 
dependent for all the necessaries of life on the bounty or 
cupidity of the foreigner with our armies defeated, 
with our flag disgraced, with the spectres of Revolution and 
of Communism hovering over this once peaceful country.” 
This was the passage which convinced us that Lord 
Randolph Churchill was intending to express real convic- 
tions, so far as so hot-brained a young man can be said 
to have real convictions. No one would intentionally 
distort the political universe quite in that fashion. It 
is clear that the young lord’s brain is warped by the fierce- 
ness of his political animosity. It is, really, a pity! There 
was capacity ip him, once, if only he could have but seen facts, 
we will not say straight,—for that is a rare and very great 
power, and given to few,—but only so far refracted as warm 
partisanship usually distorts the impressions of sincere and 
sound understandings. As it is, he cannot come to anything. He 
does not even see the people of the political world as the half- 
healed blind man saw the people of the external world,— men 
as trees walking.” Hesees men, and great men, as demons spitting 
fire ; and that is not the sort of vision which can either help him, 
or any one else, to anything except ferocious and vain attempts 
at a sort of moral assassination, for which one must either pity or 
deliberately shrink away from him. For our parts, we think 
the pity the right feeling; but a man who excites it on sucha 
ground, is necessarily out of the world of serious politics. 


THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 





1 its general outline, the new German Parliament, as we 
foretold last week, will bear a very close likeness to its 
predecessor. There will still be a Right devoted to Prince 
Bismarck, a Left offering a general opposition to his home 
policy, and a Centre waiting upon events, and ready to be his 
friend or his foe, according as its interests for the time being 
seem to demand. Still, there have been considerable changes 
in the composition of two of these three parties, and these 
changes are all to the disadvantage of the Chancellor. The 
nucleus of the Right—the band of sturdy Deputies upon whom 
the could count for prompt and unquestioning obedience—is 
smaller ; and the National Liberals, the only section of the Left 
from which he can hope for even occasional support, are very 
-much fewer. Consequently, though the Centre numbers only 
five more Deputies than it did in the last Parliament, it is really 
considerably strengthened. Supposing that Prince Bismarck 
turns to his old allies, the National Liberals, and succeeds 
in gaining their support in some critical division, the 
truce thus patched up will, on the most probable com- 
putation, only give the Right about 150 votes; while the Left 
—with all the National Liberals subtracted, but including 
sundry small fractions linked together by their common detes- 
tation of Prince Bismarck—will number about 150. The 
Chancellor's dependence on the Centre will consequently be 
more complete than it was in the former Parliament. The 
eleetions have rather injured his position than improved it. 
For one thing, they have made it very much less possible for 
him to execute that complete change of front of which 
we spoke last week. He has once before thrown over 
Conservatives and Catholics alike, and appealed successfully to 
the National Liberals. But unless the National Liberals were 
largely reinforced from the Progressists, their support would 
not be worth having, and it seems in the highest degree 
unlikely that they will be reinforced from this quarter at all. 
These two sections of the Left regard the Chancellor with 
essentially different feelings. To the National Liberals, he is 
the man whom, with all his faults, they still love. To the 
*‘Progressists, he is the man whom, even when he happens to be 
in the right, they thoroughly dislike and distrust. Con- 
sequently, the Progressists are not likely to ally themselves 
with the National Liberals, in order to effect a transaction with 
the Chancellor. They will feel no certainty that he will not 
throw them over, as soon as the transaction has served his 
purpose ; indeed, they will have every right to feel convinced 





that he accepts their support with the full intention of throwin 
them over. 8 

With the Centre, the case is different. They cannot give 
him a large majority, but if united with the Right, they would 
form about half the Chamber ; and when the Chancellor had 
been shown to be as strong as this, the chances of victory 
would be sufficiently in his favour to indispose waverers to 
vote against him. In every Parliament, most of all in such 
a Parliament as the German, there will be some members who 
dislike being found among the Opposition unless the Opposition 
is successful. The prospect of a tie between the Government 
and its adversaries is very distasteful to men of this stam 
because it brings clearly to their minds by what a thread the 
success of the Opposition hangs. If one vote goes wrong, the 
Government will have everything its own way, while they 
themselves may be found on the losing side. The only way to 
avoid this disaster is to make the Government side the winning 
side by going over to it before the battle, and accordingly, over 
they go. If, therefore, the Centre were to give its support to 
the Chancellor, and thus enable him to command half the 
House, it may be taken as certain that when the division comes 
he will be found to have secured rather more than half the 
House. It is not probable, however, that the Centre will care 
to ally themselves with Prince Bismarck in the thorough-going 
way which alone he will care for. Why should they? Prince 
Bismarck’s ends are not theirs, and if they had sold him their 
votes at the price of a complete abandonment of the Kultur- 
kampf, they would have no security that he would not renew 
the war in some other way, whenever it suited his convenience, 
Nor have they any strong reason for selling him their votes, 
He is not particularly likely to continue the Kulturkampf, 
even if the support of the Centre is withheld from him. 
Religious passion in Germany does not go the length 
of assenting to everything that Prince Bismarck wants, on the 
single condition that the Catholic Church shall still be per- 
secuted. The Progressists would undoubtedly stand by him in 
the particular measures directed against religion, but when he 
went on toclaim their support for his general home policy, 
they would at once desert him. All, therefore, that the 
Chancellor could gain by renewing the Kulturkampf would be 
the momentary alliance of a party which would abandon him, 
as soon as he attempted to realise the gains the prospect of 
which had been his only motive for attacking the Church. 
Prince Bismarck is not in the least opposed to Catholicism, 
except in so far as Catholicism is hostile to his political and 
social projects, and he will have need of stronger inducements 
to re-enact the May Laws in their integrity than any that the 
Progressists will be disposed to offer. Asregards any fresh assault 
upon Catholicism, the Centre may thus feel pretty much at 
their ease. As regards any further relaxations of the proscrip- 
tion under which the Catholic Church in Prussia has so long 
suffered, they may fairly argue that Prince Bismarck will pro- 
bably be led by circumstances to make them, whether the 
Centre do or do not offer him any special inducement. The 
Government have already owned by their acts that the Church 
has been too strong for them,—too strong, that is to say, con- 
sidering the temper that now prevails at the Vatican, and the 
change that has come over German politics. It is probable 
that Prince Bismarck never at any time believed the Catholic 
Church to be as dangerous an enemy as it suited his purpose 
to make out. But when Pius [X. was reigning in Rome, 
and the German Empire had no open adversaries at 
home except the Ultramontanes, it could be colourably 
argued that the Church was a power which the German Empire 
must either conquer or be conquered by. Now that Leo 
XIIL. is spending all his strength in efforts to live peaceably 
with all men, and that the Empire and the Church turn out 
to have a common foe in Socialism, it is impossible for the 
Chancellor to use this language any longer. He cannot deny, 
either to himself or to others, that the Church, if she be not 
his friend, is at least the enemy of his enemies; and that this 
common feeling, accidental as it may be, is a sufficient 
guarantee that if the Kulturkampf be allowed to die out, no 
very disastrous consequences will ensue. Under these circum- 
stances, the Centre may make themselves easy as to any 
return on the part of Prince Bismarck to a violently anti- 
Clerical policy, and their deliverance from this apprehension 
will necessarily affect their attitude towards any particular 
measures which the Chancellor may try to force upon Parlia- 
ment, However they may vote, he is not likely to do them 
much harm. 

On the whole, therefore, Prince Bismarck will be likely to 
accept his defeat with apparent indifference, and to trust to 
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the chapter of accidents to bring something that may either 
convince the nation once more that it cannot do without him, 
or to alarm it by the nearer prospect of a Socialist revolution, 
and so reconcile it to the policy of outbidding the Socialists, 
in order to detach the proletariat from them. The moment 
that either of these prospects seems likely to be realised, he 
will again appeal to the constituencies. From this point 
of view the position of the Socialists in the present elections 
will not be altogether distasteful to him. Fewer Socialist votes 
have been recorded—scarcely more than half what were 
recorded in 1878—and yet the Socialist Deputies are expected 
when the complementary elections are over to be more numerous 
than they were in the last Parliament. This apparent inconsist- 
ency is due to the fact that their opponents are more divided 
amongst themselves, and there is consequently a better chance of 
a Socialist slipping in between them. But while the fact that the 
Socialist votes have dwindled down from 480,000 to 260,000— 
these are the figures given by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times—shows that Prince Bismarck’s offered bribe has had its 
effect on a large number of Socialists, this very discovery is likely 
to make the Socialists who remain true to their colours, all the 
more violent in word, if not in action, and consequently all 
the more likely to frighten careless politicians, and that large 
body of electors which is not political in any sense, into more 
active sympathy with the powers that be. We expect, there- 
fore, to see Prince Bismarck reintroduce his favourite measures, 
and accept the defeat which awaits them as merely one of the 
stages which have to be got over in the road to success. 








MR. TENNYSON’S POEM ON DESPAIR. 
HE able critic of Tennyson’s latest volume, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, has invented a very far-fetched theory of the 
comparative unproductiveness of Mr. Tennyson’s later years, in 
which it will be difficult, we think, for any other careful student 
of his genius to concur. That theory is that in his earlier days 
he gathered up and reflected the dominant beliefs of his age, 
with the felicity with which a great poet can almost always 
represent that which has partly formed him, and partly been 
formed in him just because his nature has been shaped 
by the same causes which also produced those beliefs; 
but that of late years the leading ideas with which he was 
and is in sympathy have been exchanged for other leading 
ideas, which only chill and depress him, and instead of 
stimulating him to write, paralyse his imaginative energies. 
The difficulty of this theory is that, so far as Mr. enny- 
son has dealt with the ideas of his age at all, he has 
always seemed to be at least as keenly urged on by the desire 
truly to apprehend and effectually to combat false ideas, as by 
the desire to express powerfully those which are true. In the 
time when democracy was most actively kindling English 
minds, ''ennyson represented true freedom as “turning to 
scorn, with lips divine, the falsehood of extremes.” His great 
injunction was,— 
“ But pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 
The herd,—wild hearts and feeble wings,— 
That every sophister can lime.” 
When utilitarianism was most popular, Tennyson was ready 
with his refutation :— 
“Oh! to what uses shall we put 
The wild-weed flower thai simply blows ; 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose 
When all the world was in a ferment about Free-trade, Mr. 
Tennyson, though, as we know from his poems on the opening 
of the two Great Exhibitions, himself a strong Free-trader, 
wrote the amusing little fable on the goose which laid the golden 
eggs, in which he certainly represents commerce with no extra- 
vagant reverence, and indulges no over-sanguine spirit as to 
its triumphs. So far from thinking Mr. Tennyson specially 
affected by what the Edinburgh Review calls the “confident 
optimism” of his own day, we should say that in not one 
of his more considerable poems—unless indeed “ Locksley 
Hall,” be the exception, and, popular as it is, we should 
hardly class “ Locksley Hall” as one of Mr. Tennyson’s greater 
poems—is there any reflection of confident optimism at all. Mr. 
Tennyson seems to us always to be greatest when his thought 
is moving in a resisting medium. “The Two Voices” isa much 
greater poem than “ Locksley Hall,” and “ The Two Voices” is 
remarkable for its powerful expression of the hard, atheistic 
temper with which the spirit of man has to struggle. In the 
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Arthurian Idylls, he is never so great as in his picture of the 
melancholy, though not hopeless, close of the ideal career; and 
he is just as great in that part of the Morte d’Arthur which was 
written in the later years of his life, as he was in that part of it 
which was written in his youth. Where does Mr. Tennyson touch 
a higher poetical point than in “ Ulysses” and “ Tithonus ” ? 
and can subjects be found which have less in them of the 
optimistic ring, more of that yearning which hardly even 
hopes for satisfaction, than the subjects of “ Ulysses” and 
“Tithonus” ? The greatness of “In Memoriam” is the great- 
ness of its delineation of faith and aspiration struggling on 
under the chill shadow of profound doubt. Without its deep 
gloom, the gleams of light would lose all their special beauty, 
and any poem that could be less happily described as the 
reflection of confident optimism, we cannot even imagine. 
That a certain steady gain in the force of the brighter 
visions of the human heart, is perceptible towards the 
close of “In Memoriam,” no one will deny, nor that the con- 
clusion and the prelude may be regarded as the expression of 
triumphant faith; but even they are the expressions, not of 
faith unclouded, but of faith that has attained a difficult triumph 
over grave misgivings, faith that no longer perhaps “ faintly,” 
but certainly not in any dogmatic or positive attitude of 
mind, “ trusts the larger hope.” Far the greatest poems Mr. 
Tennyson has written seem to us poems in which the poet has 
delineated with extraordinary power a state of mind at the 
very opposite pole from that of optimism,—sometimes taking 
care to point out where it is that the light penetrates into the 
darkness, but not unfrequently only just touching the gloom with 
a single point of light. The Edinburgh reviewer pronounces on Mr. 
Tennyson a fine and just eulogium for his painful but wonderful 
poem on the “ Death of Lucretius.” Where, in that poem, is 
there even the glimmer of a ray to light up the melancholy of 
the picture ? We should be inclined to say that in not one of 
the poems where Mr. Tennyson touches only the brighter side 
of life, does he give us the least conception of his full powers 
asa poet. His is essentially a genius which requires a resist- 
ing medium to doit justice ; and it is never nobler than where it 
gives the reader the impression that the poet is stemming the 
current of the age, and convinced that the age is all astray. 
Nothing could illustrate this view better than the fine mono- 
logue on Despair which appears in the November number of the 
Nineteenth Century. That this poem paints with wonderful 
power the natural, and we will say, the legitimate, results of 
the agnostic creed on a tortured human heart, is obvious enough ; 
nor will any one who reads it doubt that the agnostic creed is 
repudiated by Mr. Tennyson,—that his whole nature rebels 
against it. Still, it would be absurd to say that in this poem 
Mr. Tennyson is reflecting the dominant beliefs of his youth 
and maturity. On the contrary, he is painting, and painting 
with unequalled power, the fruits of the very belief which the 
Edinburgh reviewer describes as the belief of George Eliot, 
that “in the furthest future there is nothing but one blank 
catastrophe,” whena— 
“Human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered, like a scroll, within the tomb, 
Unread for ever.” 
Mr. Tennyson’s object is to show that unless every event in 
human life is to be interpreted by the light of eternal issues and 
eternal purposes, the world is full of troubles so intolerable 
that no one either need endure them, or is bound to do so by 
any overpowering obligation :— 
“Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment of pain 
If every man die for ever, if all his griefs are in vain, 
And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d thro’ the silence 
of space, 
Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 
When the worm shall have writhed its last, and its last brother- 
worm will have fled 
From the dead fossil skull that is left in the rocks of an earth that 
is dead ? 
Have I crazed myself over their horrible infidel writings? O yes, 
For these are the new dark ages, you see, of the popular press, 
When the bat comes out of his cave, and the owls are whooping 
at noon, 
And Doubt is the lord of this dunghill and crows to the sun and 
the moon, 
Till the Sun and the Moon of our science are both of them tarn’d 


into blood, 
And Hope will have broken her heart, running after a shadow of 
good.” 


The “ new dark ages of the popular press” does not read very 
like “ confident optimism,” and yet it is not the protest of one 
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who believes in the optimism of the last generation against the 
pessimism of this, for in the last generation, too, Mr. Tennyson 
had the insight to see that deep current of scepticism running 
strong and dark beneath all the superficial hope, and to fathom 
all its*significance, and show whither it tended. It is true, of 
course, that in this last poem he is painting the atheistic view 
of life with a profoundly religious purpose. The despair which 
paints the universe as it is painted here, could hardly be ex- 
pressed in words at all by a man who believed it to be the 
most reasonable view of the Universe. Such a verse as the fol- 
lowing is not the outcome of despair, but of a very different 
thing,—the wish to find an adequate language for despair, 
in order that the victims of that despair may realise how much 
there is in their own souls which asserts or prophecies the false- 
hood of that language,— 

“O we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely shore— 

Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that which she bore! 

Trusting no longer that earthly flower would be heavenly fruit— 

Come from the brute, poor souls—no souls—and to die with the 

brute——” 

Even Mr. Tennyson’s despairing suicide, when he sinks into 
himself, cannot help questioning the foundations of his own 
despair; and no wonder, after he has once faced the question 
whether, if all things end in annihilation, there is much differ- 
ence between being “ crowned for a virtue or hang’d for a crime.” 
The truth is that to one who believes in annihilation, all things 
become insignificant. The phenomenon of a moment, and that 
which has persisted through a million centuries, are alike 
insignificant when they are really extinguished; and hence 
it is that the mere consciousness of infinite self-condemna- 
tion with which we shrink from a guilty thought or act, 
is in itself a confutation of the creed of annihilation 
such as no sincere mind can get over. Why should we be 
more revolted at the ruin brought deliberately on the un- 
happy father depicted in this poem by the baseness of 
his son than we are at the bite of a venomous serpent, 
if there be no more provision in the universe for distinguish- 
ing, recording, and avenging the one than there is for dis- 
tinguishing, recording, and avenging the other ? Mr. Tennyson 
makes his readers feel by the very depth of the despair which 
he delineates, that human nature is not the insignificant 
thing which the bubble-theory of it requires us to conceive it; 
that it takes passionately to heart distinctions which it has no 
right, on that view of human nature, to take passionately to 
heart at all, and which indeed, if human nature had been the 
temporary and vanishing thing it is represented to be, it could 
_ never have taken passionately to heart at all. Doubtless, then, 
Mr. Tennyson’s delineation of despair is meant as a medicine 
for despair ; and a powerful medicine it is. But none the less it 
shows Mr. Tennyson in the poetic attitude in which he has, to 
our mind, always been at his best, not reflecting the “ confident 
optimism” of any day, but rather “rowing hard against the 
stream” of false assumptions and degrading creeds. 





THE SPREAD OF “ PASSIVITY.” 

& ASSIVITY ” is a cumbrous and slightly affected word, 

but we know of no other which expresses precisely the 
same idea; and as it has made its way into metaphysics and 
theology, we do not see why it should not be used in social 
disquisition. It does not mean passiveness exactly, and still 
less quiet, but an attitude of mental quiescence, arising not 
from lassitude or indolence, but from an overpowering sense of 
impotence, until some stimulus or new assistance, sometimes 
expected, sometimes not, has arrived. Rosmini, for example, 
the Catholic preacher ‘of charity forty years ago, used it to 
define a condition of mind which he thought above all 
others right,—the refusal to do works of charity until the 
Lord brought the opportunity of doing them before the strictly 
quiescent Brethren of his Order. That is a perfectly conceivable 
state of feeling, and we want to ask our readers whether they 
do not see signs of its slow spreading in a great many depart- 
ments of life, and especially in philanthropy and politics. But 
that we recognise the extreme difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween internal and external causes of a perception of that kind, 
we should certainly say that we did. That the rapid diffusion 
of knowledge, which, rather than the accumulation of knowledge, 
is the mark of our time, excites many minds, developes their 
sympathies, and lets loose their store of energy, is undoubted ; 
but there are minds, we are convinced, upon which it has a very 
different effect. Take philanthropic work, for example, merely 





as 


as the illustration which the majority will most readily under. 
stand. The diffusion of knowledge about extreme poverty and 
its effects has, no doubt, animated some of the most strenuous 
workers in the world, men and women, who are roused by it 
into that passion of pity which is often as strong, and some. 
times as cruel, as a religious fanaticism. A man, moved by 
it, gives himself and his substance to the poor with an unre. 
serve, and an unselfishness, and a persistency of effort which 
only a knowledge of the extent of the evil could excite, and which 
no single case just brought before him could provoke. That there 
should be multitudes without bread, thousands without sufficient 
clothes, hundreds without pillows—a special aggravation of 
poverty once universal in pauper infirmaries, till it roused the late 
Miss Twining and Miss Carpenter just in the way we are mention. 
ing—raises them almost to the martyr temper. They must end 
an evil so great, and existing over so wide an area, or give up 
their lives. But there are others, and, we suspect, many others, 
in whom that knowledge of the area of the suffering excites a 


very different mental emotion. The multitudinousness of the 


complaints, the streaming-in of Reports, the cry coming from 
so many counties or countries, create in their minds a sense 
of powerlessness, a doubt as to the obligation of any effort 
which must be so inadequate, a hesitation as to doing 
anything which, if indulged, produces exactly Rosmini’s 
condition, “passivity,” only to be removed by some external 
impulse or semi-miraculous call of duty. ‘‘ What is the use,” 
they think, “of putting my spoon in that sea, when I can only 
take out a spoonful?” “I dare not look steadily,” said an 
English statesman, “into that question of pauperism. One 
could do so little, and one would be so paralysed for anything 
else.” That was voluntary passivity; but the majority of the 
intelligent are compelled to look, and do look, and see so much, 
such a wilderness of suffering caused by poverty all over the 
world, that they feel as if poverty, like suffering, were part of 
destiny, and turn their heads aside, not in pitilessness, not 
exactly in despair, but under an overwhelming sense of their 
own inadequacy. They cannot roll the stone from the tomb, and 
why push? They cannot arrest famine, and why relieve it with 
pence? If they are pious, like Rosmini, they leave it to the Lord 
to mark out cases for their special effort; if they are of the 
scientific turn of mind, they look anxiously for the opera- 
tion of some general law, new discovery, or thinning-down 
of the people; if they are ordinary folk, they resign 
themselves with a pained and angry resignation to a belief 
—upon that special point, mind—not distinguishable from 
necessitarianism. The case of poverty is of course a very broad 
one to quote, and it is impossible to give illustrations of a 
passive condition of mind; but we are convinced that it exists, 
that it is often created by knowledge, and that it tends to in- 
crease with its spread. Nothing startles a charitable child like 
the first revelation that acute poverty is common, except, 1n- 
deed, the first evidence that charity can pauperise; and the 
startle does not always deepen charity. Very often it diminishes 


it, or brings in that sense of the complication of all things, of 


the deep perplexity which even the commonest facts cause when 
carefully considered, which leads at least as often to reflective, 
pitying passivity, as to energetic exertion. Managers of charities 
know the fact quite well, and recognise every year that while 
the multitudinousness of cases brings them volunteers, nothing 
will bring subscriptions like an individual and striking case 
Men who are only woke to a pitying acquiescence by reports on 
the general condition of poor children wake to furious energy 0 
regard to particular cases, extra knowledge having numbed 
rather than inspirited them. They are as benevolent in feeling 
towards sufferers as towards a sufferer, but they do nothing, 
from a feeling that all they can do must be nil. They would 
assist the shipwrecked sailor, but the statistics of shipwrecked 
sailors, instead of energising pity, weaken it into an acquiescent 
though not merciless impression that that form of misfortune 1s 
beyond their cure or alleviation, The matter mast be left to 
God, or the laws. hat the majority feel this disposition to 
passivity we do not assert or wish to imply, but that a propor- 
tion do we are sure. 

We noticed an illustration of this feeling very recently which 
most of our readers will recall. The occurrence of two or three 
political assassinations, the publication of very numerous threats 
of assassination, and the discussion of numerous old stories of 
assassination, revealed to English society, as it were freshly, that 
assassination had become, or was becoming, or might become 
an effective factor in the future politics of the world. That 
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revelation stirred many—we hope, the majority—into a fresh 
energy of detestation for assassination, and a readiness to make 
fresh exertions to defeat it; but that perceptibly was not the 
case with all. A minority were made by the new knowledge 
more passive. They did not approve assassination or assassins 
a bit the more, but seeing an Emperor, a President, and an Irish 
Peer all assassinated, in their separate countries, recognising 
the number of assassins in the world, perceiving how various 
were the motives which produced the crime, how separate 
were the kinds of men internally instigated to commit it, they 
became quiescent, ceased to expect much from prevention, and 
were inclined to accept assassinations in future like earthquakes, 
as horrible, but incalculable and unpreyentable moral ex- 
plosions. The knowledge of the area of the evil had, in fact, 
depressed, not excited them ; had diminished mental energy, 
not increased it. We think, though we cannot prove, that this 
is one of the effects of all the new diffusion of political know- 
ledge ; that there are minds, competent minds, which, under the 
present rain of new facts, new forces, new developments, 
every day shrink into passivity, paralysed for exertion, 
yet thoroughly awake, as far as consciousness is concerned. 
We are certain that this has been the case about Ireland ; that 
among the multitudes of thinking men who have recently been 
roused to study the facts of the Irish question, a great many 
have sunk into passivity under the weight of those facts. They 
do not exactly despair, as Mr. Gladstone thought they did at 
Leeds, when he scolded their want of hopefulness as cowardly ; 
but they become incredulous that any effort, or speech, or 
movement of their own can affect the condition of things in 
Ireland; have ceased from exertion, and only watch, not without 
interest and not without feeling, but still as passively as many 
cultivated Americans watch the politics of their own country, or 
as many pious Englishwomen watch the new religious philo- 
sophies. They are not indolent, they are not pitiless, and they 
do not despair; but they will not so much as formulate sugges- 
tions about Ireland, but only wait, and wait in a mood which 
would be resignation, but that there is in it so much of mere 
submission to necessity. 

Is this mood, which we see everywhere, though fortunately 
everywhere amidst an increasing energy of the majority, praise- 
worthy or reprehensible ? In part, it is neither, being either 
involuntary, or the result of a humility curable only by some 
event which would make inaction dishonourable, a humility 
acting like a mental defect; but in part we dread greatly its 
development into Sadduceeism, which is to the intellect what 
sensuality is to the character. It very soon becomes pleasant 
to watch, without even so much of action as is comprised in a 
strong wish; to abstain from project or purpose, yet not lose 
the intellectual excitement ; to speculate on the drama of life or 
of politics, as the Roman spectator speculated on the struggle 
within the Arena. That mood develops heartlessness in the 
end, if not a positive cruelty. The Rosminians are saved by 
the asceticism their founder inculcated, but Rosminianism 
among the comfortable would very soon end in a passive enjoy- 
ment of things present, made more enjoyable by a calm ex- 
pectation that some divinely-sent demand on self-sacrifice 
might come. The passive persons of whom we speak are 
not now Sadducees, but they threaten to become such,—-to 
lose all zest for action in the pleasure of reflection, and to 
shrink from exertion as much from timidity as from any 
true sense that the evil to be met is too vast for their energies. 
We had rather, we confess, see the politician who is over- 
whelmed by his sense of the complexities of the world 
devote himself to the cleansing of the parish pumps, and 
the daunted philanthropist take under his charge the relief 
of children from warts. The remedy for the new pressure 
of the world, where it is sincerely felt, is a limitation of 
effort to some definite purpose, not the suppression of all 
effort in order that observation may be a little more perfect 
and more calm. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE LAND BILL. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—I have sent away the copy of the Spectator containing the 
article in which I commented in my letter of last week. I 
certainly thought that in it you demurred to the overriding of 
freedom of contract between landlord and tenant in England 





and Scotland, on the ground that tenants in those countries, 
unlike Irish tenants, can take care of their own interests. 
However, if I was mistaken, Iam glad to find I was so. At 
any rate, you have admitted, in your foot-note to my letter, 
that the tenant is entitled to be “ protected against himself, by 
forbidding contract as regards the value of unexhausted im- 
provements.” Now, we of the Farmers’ Alliance do not object 
to contract in relation to unexhausted improvements, and in 
our Bill there is nothing to prevent a landlord and tenant 
agreeing upon the price which the former shall pay the latter 
for his improvements. What we object to is contract 
preventing compensation for unexhausted improvements, and 
that we would render void by law. Probably in this respect 
your meaning is the same as ours. But you go onto say, “ We 
understand them to ask something more,—a right to compen- 
sation for good cultivation; and we doubt if that is needful 
enough to justify the suspension of freedom of contract.” But 
whatis the “ good cultivation” that we would compensate a 
tenant for? It is the gradual and persistent improvement in 
the value of a farm, by careful and expensive tillage, liberal 
manuring, and prudent—often temporarily disadvantageous— 
cropping. ‘This requires encouragement, quite as much as do 
those more palpable works of improvement which are made 
once for all, or rather for a long term of years. No tenant who 
does not hire a farm on what is termed an “ improving lease ” 
—in which case he is, nominally at least, compensated beforehand, 
by a low rent or other advantage—is bound by agreement or by 
honour to deliver up the land he has occupied in better condi- 
tion than that in which he took it. Then, why make a distinc- 
tion between the value added by good cultivation and that added 
by improvements? The distinction is a new one to me, and I 
fail to see any validity in it. I hold that an out-going tenant 
is entitled to every penny of increased value due to his labour, 
skill, and expenditure coml)ined, or to any one of these causes. 
Unless my memory is at fault, you sided with me on this point, 
several years ago, when it was discussed in a controversy between 
the Duke of Argyll and myself. If the tenant is not justly 
entitled to the whole increase of value in his holding due to 
anything which he has done, the Alliance Land Bill is unfair. 
If he is, I ask to be allowed a little more of your valuable space 
for the pupose of attempting to show that the provisions of the 
Bill are the best means for securing that right, and that they 
aim at secnring that right, and nothing more. 

There are only two ways in which every occupier of land can 
have his just claim to be fully compensated for the whole of 
his unexhausted improvements secured to him. The first is by 
providing that at the end of every tenancy, no matter for what 
term of years, the improvements shall be valued, and all not 
paid for under the farm agreement assessed in favour of 
the tenant; also, that if a tenant dies or has to quit before 
the end of his term of agreement, he or his representa- 
tives shall have the value of his improvements all the same. 
The second way is that of allowing the tenant to sell his im- 
provements in the open market at the end of his term, and to 
bequeath or assign them at any other time. The first plan has 
many disadvantages. Few, if any, landlords have agreed to it, 
without such limitations as would impair its value to a serious 
extent. For instance, it is almost invariably stipulated that the 
landlord shall have a veto upon the execution of permanent 
improvements by the tenant, or rather that the tenant shall 
only be able to claim compensation for those permanent im- 
provements executed with his landlord’s consent. This would 
be fatal to enterprise. Capital is not so eager to flow into land, 
that we can afford to hinder it in this way. Again, landlords 
object to be compelled to pay heavy sums for what valuers may 
call “improvements,” executed against their will, perhaps, while 
tenants as well as landlords distrust the lottery of valuation. 
Lastly, it is impossible to value, with any approach to accuracy, 
those gradual improvements which you have named “good 
cultivation,” especially when they were partly made many 
years before the date of valuation. 

Under the second plan, which is adopted in the Alliance Bill, 
all these objections are avoided. The tenant makes improve- 
ments at his own risk, and, as the landlord is not called upon 
to pay anything unless he chooses to exercise his right of pre- 
emption, he has no occasion to trouble himself about the ex- 
penditure incurred, the materials used, or the way in which the 
work is done. The system is one of payment for results. The 
tenant gets market price for his improvements, and the landlord, 
if he chooses to pre-empt, pays only that price. If space 
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allowed, I could show that the other tenant-right provisions of 
the Bill are all essential to the preservation of the tenant’s 
interest in his improvements; that it would be easy for the 
landlord to choose his own tenant, by arranging with one to 
take the holding off his hands, in case he pre-empts; and that 
recourse to the Court is unnecessary, if the two parties can 
agree between themselves, or consent to arbitration out of 
Court. An amendment agreed to at the Conference gives power 
to the Court to refuse to admit to the holding a purchaser of 
improvements against whom the landlord can show reasonable 
grounds of objection. Lastly, the landlord’s interests are very 
stringently protected against a deteriorating tenant, while the 
“unearned increment,” and any increment due to his expendi- 
ture are carefully preserved to him. In short, there is evident 
in the Bill, what every member of the Special Committee which 
prepared it knows was the principle on which it was framed, a 
most careful regard for the rights of landlords and tenants 
respectively and equally.—I am, Sir, &c., Wituiam E. Bear. 
Farmers’ Alliance Office, Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C. 


P.S.—In my letter of last week, in the last sentence of the 
last paragraph but one, the sense is quite altered by the word 
“ these” being printed instead of “ other.” 





LOCAL TAXATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Portal, complains of a phrase 
used by Mr. Gladstone at Leeds, when he spoke of the readjust- 
ment of local taxation as “ quartering the landlords and their 
descendants upon the Exchequer ;” and he asks, “ Are the land- 
lords, i.c., owners of real property, paying money which the 
Exchequer, i.c., owners of personal property, ought to pay ?” 
to which he replies that it is unquestionable that real property 
is paying a most unfair share of the rates. 

I must first observe that there is a fallacy in Mr. Portal’s 
definition of “landlords.” Some owners of real property pay 
hardly any rates, except what may be called hereditary,—tithe, 
land tax, poor and highway rates. These have been so long 
charged, that they are not felt by present owners. The land is 
bought and sold with these incumbrances, which are nearly 
stationary. This applies to about a quarter of the whole pro- 
perty chargeable with rates; land now standing at 26 per cent., 
house property at 51 per cent., and railways at 23 per cent. of 
the total rateable property of the kingdom. Moreover, it is to 
be observed that, sixty years ago, this land formed 70 per cent. 
of the rateable property of which it is now only 26 per cent., 
and had, accordingly, to pay rates in like proportion. I believe 
it is very doubtful whether land, considering its great increase 
in value—nearly doubled in rental since 1834—pays really more 
in proportion than it did at that time. 

I do not know whether Mr. Portal’s commiseration for “land- 
lords” extends to railway shareholders. But it so happens that 
they own nearly another quarter of the rateable property of the 
kingdom, and that, though the railways themselves are realty 
and rateable, the income, out of which the rates are paid, is 
chiefly derived from the profits of personalty. There remains 
51 per cent. of rateable house property. It must be remem- 
bered that this house property has grown 400 per cent. during 
the last 60 years; in other words, three-fourths of the house 
property is personalty, realised within that period. It pays rates 
accordingly; but Mr. Portal would have its owners pay rates 
over again for their non-realised personalty. What fairness is 
there in this P 

He should*be reminded that in long leaseholds the ground 
landlord is unaffected by rates. It might be asked, “ Why does 
not the ground landlord pay rates as the landlord in the country 
practically does ?” It is, however, the case that now, and to the 
expiration of the lease, the ground landlord pays nothing, the 
occupier paying it all, out of a professional or commercial, or 
fixed or precarious income, as the case may be. 

Last of all, it is to be remembered that rates are often mere 
investments, made at the bidding of the State, but for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the owner. If by a highway-rate roads are made 
passable, the owner gains. If by a drainage-rate land is made 
more easily cultivable, the owner gains. Even in the case of 
poor-rate, a larger margin of rent is secured by its payment, 
for the effect of a poor-rate is to lower wages, by acting as an 
insurance for old age. And Mr. Portal calls upon the commer- 
cial man with an income dependent on the chances of trade, the 
professional man with an income dependent on his brain, the 





artist with an income dependent on his fingers, to help make 
these investments, for the benefit of a class who sit still and take 
their rents. 

Mr. Portal’s second question, whether Free-trade can truly 
exist so long as “the farmer’s raw material, his land,” ig 
weighted with burdens from which his competitor is free, 
assumes, first, that the farmer’s raw material is his land,—if go, 
the cotton-spinner’s raw material is his mill, the cotton- 
printer’s his print-work, the iron-master’s his furnace—and 
secondly, that the land is weighted with the burden. What is 
weighted, and justly weighted, is the rent of land, for land is 
held of the State with a reserve of charges, subject to which 
rent is payable. The farmer is not affected, except temporarily ; 
it is the landlord who feels, and rightly feels, the burden. But 
this raises the question of protective duties, into which I do not 
wish to enter, as I can hardly look upon it as a practical one. — 
T am, Sir, &c., J. A. H. 





THE RIDSDALE CASE.—NEW EVIDENCE. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I am obliged to you for describing the evidence which 
you regard as having been brought to light since the Ridsdale 
case was argued, and as being conclusive against the judgment. 
You will allow me, I hope, to discuss this evidence within 
moderate limits. I have no difficulty in recognising. the 
“ declarations” indicated under four of your five heads, As 
regards (1) the proved use of the condemned vestments after 
the Advertisements, I presume that you refer to the evidence 
which Mr. MacColl has produced under this head. But it 
would be more satisfactory, if you would give the particular 
instances of this use on which you rely. They would not take 
up much of your space, nor need you fear a reply of any 
formidable length.—I am, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Davies. 

34 Dorset Square, N.W., November 2nd. 

[If our correspondent would refer to “ The Chronicles of the 
Collegiate Church or Free Chapel of All Saints, Derby ” 
(Bemrose and Son), reviewed by us on September 10th, he 
would find what he wants.—Ep. Spectator. 





IRISH TOBACCO. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

Sir,—Seeing in the Spectator, which I receive and read weekly, 
some short time since, an interesting article on the growth of 
tobacco in Ireland, and the encouragement of it, I beg to send 
you one leaf from my little stock, grown by my son in a small 
plot near my glebe house. It is 18 inches long and 10} inches 
broad. I do believe, were the prohibition to its culture re- 
moved, it, being a plant peculiarly suited to our damp climate, 
would bring a large profit to the farmers of our unhappy coun- 
try. The difficulties of drying properly, the Government duty, 
&c., would, no doubt, be a question of thought, time, and inven- 
tion, but such as would be sure to yield to perseverance and 
earnestness.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvueu Geraton, A.M. 

Enniskeen Rectory, Kingscourt, Ireland, October 27th. 

[We are not experts in the subject, but the leaf sent strikes 
us as fine tobacco, much less coarse than that of Bengal, and 
with a delicate aroma.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ON CHURCH COMPREHENSION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—In ten years after an event, it is easy and excusable to 
forget details. I hope you will allow me to correct an important 
error into which you have fallen, in alluding to my trial and 
deprivation,—‘ important,” not only to myself, but to the bear- 
ings of your remonstrance with Bishop Ryle. You say, in the 
Spectator of the 22nd inst., “Mr. Voysey found that there were 
limits, when he distinctly and categorically denied what the 
Church of England distinctly and categorically teaches.” 

Allow me to say, that this was the very thing that I did not 
do, the very ground on which I appealed to the Privy Council ; 
and that I had not done so was fully admitted by Lord (then 
Sir John) Coleridge, as counsel on the other side. It was, I say; 
distinctly admitted that I had “affirmed what the Articles do 
not deny, and had denied what the Articles do not affirm.” 

Eleven years have not sufficed to efface the proud memory of 
that admission from my prosecutors, and I think I am entitled 
to whatever credit may belong to it. Certainly, only a fool 
would be guilty of “ distinctly and categorically denying what 
the Church distinctly and categorically teaches.” 
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As bearing on the question of comprehension, allow me to 
say that I have always considered my condemnation as both 
just and unjust ; “just,” because the spirit and purport of 
what I taught were subversive of certain Christian dogmas; 
“unjust,” because my teaching was based upon and strictly 
comformable to certain other portions of the Church formularies ; 
“anjust,” also, because we are all more or less in the same 
condemnation. 

I was also condemned because I had violated prevailing 
sentiment. Many a clergyman now in the Church believes and 
teaches as I did, and as I was condemned for teaching; but 
the day is passed for similar heresy-hunting. Relax your sub- 
scriptions and Act of Uniformity, and I will come back to-morrow. 
—J am, Sir, &c., CHARLES VoYSEY. 

Cainden House, Dulwich, October 28th. 





CLEVERNESS IN DREAMS. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Is Dr. Littledale quite certain (to take only one of the 
points his letter raises) that the stories he composed in his 
dreams were good, or, if so, that they were not reminiscences ? 
What “Lusiad ” Mickle’s dream-poetry was, we all know. He 
woke one morning telling his wite that he would give worlds to 
recover a beautiful poem he had composed in his dreams. 
“Well, you repeated a verse or two in your sleep,” said Mrs. 
Mickle, “and you shall hear them.” They were utterly sense- 
less doggrel. 

This just corresponds with my own experience. I have done 
reams of philosophising, poetising, and joking, in dreams. I 
have fancied, with rapture, that I had solved “the painful 
viddle of the Earth” in an epigram, and then awoke to recol- 
lect a miserable platitude, or worse. I was once composing 
a lyric in a dream, and woke, with wet eyes and a beating heart, 
+o recall these precious lines :— 

“The firmament shall languish, 
The stars their light shall lend, 
To soften down the anguish 

Of a not-familiar friend.’”’ 
I have, again, made hundreds of jests, including puns, in my 
dreams, but never one that was not idiotic. Once, indeed, I 
composed, in sleep, a child's story in verse, beginning,— 

“The Great besieged the Lesser Auk, 
Iu his castle of Aukvard-Ness ; 
And (you may write it down in chalk) 

He made a precious mess.” 
Here there is a gleam of reason in unreason, but all the rest 
was stupid; and that little bit is my dream-masterpiece. Dr. 
Littledale’s letter is very interesting, and raises many points of 
iaterest ; but I will not trespass. Leaving the “second case” 
alone, I will only add this. I observe, of course, what Dr. 
Littledale says of his feeling certain his stories were both ori- 
ginal and readable, and I know he is a good critic; but he 
also says they faded out of his mind while dressing. Taking, 
however, the supposition that the stories were fairly good as 
dreamt (i.e. that nothing was read into them during the process 
of criticism), there is another question. The general stress or 
bent of Dr. Littledale’s fine faculties being what it is, he 
would fail ina novel; but he may have a faculty in reserve which, 
if that general stress were uplifted by any passing exaltation, 
would be set free for a time. I can confidently say, both from 
observation and experience, that it is easy for us to deceive our- 
selves in these matters. There was a time when I used to feel 
and say that I could no more invent a plot or tell a story, than 
I could fly. A certain stimulating event unbolted a door in my 
poor, thick skull (IL was fully conscious of the unbolting), and 
since then I have with ease stained much paper with stories. 
As to inventing plots,—it has been suggested to me that I 
might make an income by selling them. If this should meet 
the eye——but no, you would not allow sucha stroke of business 
in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., Arrocious DREAMER. 








POETRY. 
ogee 
LAOCOON. 

[Vircit, Aner 11, 199.] 
Hure a new horror meets our hapless eyes, 
More huge, more horrible,—troubling sore our hearts, 
That looked not for it. Neptune’s lot-drawn priest, 
Laocoon, was slaying in sacrifice 





Beside the ritual altars a great bull; 

When lo! a pair across the glassy sea 

From Tenedos came gliding—while I tell, 

Horror still holds me —serpents, with huge coils, 

Breasting the deep sea shorewards, side by side. 

Their breasts rose upright in mid-wave; their crests, 

Blood-red, o’ertopped the waters ; on the sea 

Sweeps all their hinder part, and trails its length 

In curves enormous; hissing flies the foam. 

And now they touched the green fields; we could see 

Stain as of blood and fire in their fierce eyes— 

The quick tongue playing round the hissing jaws— 

And at the sight flew scattering, pale as death. 

They swerve not from the straight road to their aim,— 

Laocoon ; and first the lesser prey, 

His sons, each serpent seizes, close entwined, 

And fastening on the poor limbs, make their meal. 

Himself next, running all in arms to help, 

They seize, and wreathe in their gigantic coils; 

Twice round the waist they’ve clasped him, see! and twice 

Clung round his neck in scaled embrace; and now 

O’ertop him, head and neck high-lifted. He, 

The while his hands wrench at the knotted coils 

To part them—his priest’s fillets dripping fast 

Blood and black venom—to Heaven still cries aloud, 

Hideous to hear; such roaring as a bull 

Raises when, wounded only, it has rushed 

Off from the altar, dashing from its neck 

The ill-aimed axe. But gliding serpentine, 

The pair make off, right for the topmost shrine, 

Fastness of fierce Tritonia, and there hide 

Beneath the goddess’ feet and full-orbed shield. 
Powe 


ART. 

UNITED ARTS GALLERY.*—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Tuts Gallery is one which has been recently founded by the 
London International Exhibition Society, for various beneticent 
artistic purposes, besides the primary one of selling pictures. 
It chiefly, however, resolves itself at present into a collection of 
foreign oil-paintings, probably the best which is open in London. 
The German and Low-Country schools are especially well re- 
presented, and there are good pictures from France and Italy, 
though these are comparatively few. ‘The galleries are three in 
number, exceptionally well lighted and comfortable, and there 
is not the persistent dealer at your elbow, directly you stop to 
examine a picture. It is true that the “secretary” is there, 
but his presence is not oppressively evident. The strength of 
the Gallery is in cabinet pictures, of little dramatic or poetic in- 
terest, but frequently showing grasp of character in its more 
superficial aspects, and almost invariably worked with con- 
siderable technical skill. 

The picture that will excite most interest in the exhibition 
is No. 42, ‘‘ Alone,”’ by Josef Israels. In subject and treat- 
ment, it does not differ from the ordinary paintings of this 
master; but it shows his work at its best, both in feeling 
and execution. It represents a somewhat bare cottage in- 
terior, in the background a bed, upon which lies a 
dead woman; while in front of her, facing the spectator, 
her husband is seated, his hands pressed closely together. The 
man’s face seems to us to be a triumph of emotional painting, 
if only because it realises for us so keenly his suffering, without 
any of the distortion of the features caused by violent grief- 
This peasant is dry-eyed and motionless,—has sat there by his 
wife for hours in the same position, trying to realise that she 
is really dead. In technique, the picture is very fine, the 
management of the dim, afternoon light, as it fades away into 
semi-darkness above the dead woman, being especially notable. 
On the whole, though we may regret that M. Israels dwells so 
persistently in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, we must 
allow that he at least perceives the meaning of much of its 
scenery, and treats it with dignity, as well as power. If we wish 
to see Death painted from another, and, as we hold, a less real 
point of view, we have only to look at the large picture here, by 
Jules Girardet, of an “Incident in the Siege of Saragossa.” 
This represents an inroad of soldiery into a great cathedral, 
and the death of two priests at the altar. The altar, with the 
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murdered priests, is in the right-hand foreground of the pic- 
ture, and one of the dying men has tumbled down the altar- 
steps, and lies in a confused heap towards the spectator; the 
other, just shot, is stretching one arm forward to pardon his 
assassins, and leaning upon the altar for support. The picture 
is powerful to a high degree, and obtained a third-class medal 
when exhibited at Paris; but itis more the towr de force of a 
clever artist, than anythingelse. It does not move usabit. We 
feel that priests and soldiers alike, are but actors in a drama, 
and that the real reason for the picture is only to exhibit the 
painter’s skill. Now, exhibition of skill is tolerable in inverse 
ratio to the importance of the subject with which it is concerned. 
If an artist paints only a pot and a cabbage, he may exhibit his 
skill as much as he pleases, if he paints, say, as did the old 
Dutchmen, a kitchen interior, he may still do the same, but he 
must not force it quite so much upon our attention; and so 
onwards, till when the subject becomes one of intense interest, 
we find that the skill shown should be veiled entirely. It should 
never be thought of by the spectator, though of course its effect 
is felt. The consequence of this is, that when we see any large 
work of important interest of which our prominent feeling is,— 
What a clever fellow this painter must be! it is an invariable 
sign that he is little more than a clever fellow,—he has never 
really “ touched the happy isles.” These remarks apply espe- 
cially to the large picture of Boden-Miiller, entitled “ Charity,” 
a work representing a girl and old woman in medieval 
costume, relieving a beggar at a cathedral door. This is 
painted with all that flat thoroughness that marks the work of 
the modern Munich school; it is industrious and clever in its 
composition, and carefully drawn. It is difficult to say it lacks 
anything, except that it has not reached “the happy isles.” 
And the same things may be said, too, of the large work of the 
Death of Coeur de Lion,” by A. Steinheil, though this work 
is of far greater power than the last mentioned. In several ways, 
indeed, it is very fine. he colour is sombrely rich throughout, the 
drawing not only good but strong, and the composition and 
details carefully worked out. And the painting of the whole is 
minute, without being niggling. But the work is too laborious, 
too evidently laborious, to gain its desired effect. We can only 
praise the artist’s industry, and pass on. Perhaps as good a 
contrast as could easily be found to this work is the Norwegian 
“ Harvest-field,” by Miinthe, a work which, when it was exhibited 
at our Royal Academy, was hung up out of sight, side by side 
with one of Heffner’s best works. We spoke at the time of the 
pitiable feeling which alone could have induced such treatment 
of first-rate foreign artists, so we will only say here that, now 
that Herr Miinthe’s work can be seen, it amply justifies itself, 
and not its judges. Miinthe is an artist who has succeeded 
beyond any painter of modern times in giving the true aspect 
of Winter,—giving it, too, with a touch of that poetical feeling 
without which all landscape painting is but a species of coloured 
photography. The present work is not winter, but late autumn, 
the time towards sunset, and is, in our opinion, one of the most 
successful of the artist’s works, ‘There is a fine picture by 
Artz of the “ Old People’s Home, at Katwyk, Holland,” a sort 
of workhouse interior, showing the old people at dinner. This 
is a grey and blue picture, something in the manner of Legros. 
There are many other pictures here of great interest, but these 
we must leave to the discernment of the sight-seer, merely ex- 
pressing our opinion that the exhibition is quite the best artistic 
shillingsworth one can obtain in London just now. <A word of 
praise must be given to the illustrated catalogue, which is a 
very type of what a catalogue should be, except that it wants 
an index of exhibitors. ‘The full-page illustrations, of which 
there are dozens, are first-rate, and how the work can be pro- 
duced for a shilling, in such a style and on such splendid 
paper, is to us a mystery. 


BOOKS. 


—_—@~—— 
THE LIFE OF COBDEN.* 


[SECOND NOTICE._ 








We have said that Cobden is rather the great politician among 
economists,—the one economist in the history of the country 
who knew how to popularise and exhaust all the political 
aspects of a few economical truths,—than a great Radical states- 
man. And the more this Lise of Cobdenis studied, the more, we 


* The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. 2 vols, London: Chapman 
and Hall. 











believe, will this view of him be confirmed. The only subject 
going beyond the range of economical considerations on which 
Cobden expended much of his force was that of non-interven- 
tion. And yet we are profoundly convinced that no man 
ever has succeeded in making of what people are pleased 
to call the “principle” of non-intervention an intelligible 
principle at all, or anything more than a general pruden- 
tial maxim, subject to all kinds of grave exceptions. Let ug 
take Cobden’s exposition of this so-called principle, and see how 
hollow it rings. In a letter to a friend, written at the time of 
Kossuth’s visit to this country in 1851, Cobden gives the fol- 
lowing account of a speech of his own on the subject of the 
Russian intervention in Hungary, and of the general principles 
on this subject which he laid before Kossuth :— 

“In my remarks I alluded to the unsound state of public opinion 
here, and our own violations of the principle of non-intervention in 
our foreign policy. I alsoreferred to the fact that when the Russiang 
invaded Hungary, so much were we under the influence of those un- 
sound opinions, that the tone of some of our leading papers was 
adverse to the Hungarian cause. I said, then let public opinion in 
England be set right by such speeches as we had just heard, and let 
us come into court with clean hands, by acting upon the principle of 
non-intervention ourselves; and let America join us in the same- 
course (though she has rather given symptoms of following our bad 
example), and then the word ‘Stop’ addressed to Russia would 
have the force of a thousand cannons. I had, of course, a good deal 
of private talk with him, all in the same strain, and distinctly told 
him that I had no other hope for him but in the general adoption of 
the principle of non-intervention as a public opinion of the civilised 
world, And certainly he has done his part nobly in putting forward 
that principle in its fairest aspect. He tells us he does not want 
help, but he wishes us to secure him fair-play. We say we wish fair- 
play to him and all others struggling for what they hold to be their 
rights. Is not such a map, then, to have our sympathies? Are we: 
to let him be slaughtered here by the Times, and stand silently by 
whilst worse than Turks are assassinating him morally? No; you 
are not the man to say so. But then yon are afraid that others will 
push our doctrines to the point of physical force. Even if they do, 
that is no reason why we should cease to give moral power its only 
chance, by boldly proclaiming the right and justice of the Hungarians 
to settle their own domestic affairs. Now, I am satisfied that if 
public opinion in England can be shown to be unmistakably against 
Russian invasion of Hungary, the Russian Government would no: 
more think of risking a collision with the two most powerful mari- 
time States, than Tuscany or Sardinia would; for she is, if possible, 
more at the mercy of those Powers. Therefore, to avoid the possi- 
bility of war, let us give the fullest development and expression to 
sound public opinion.” 

We believe that most of our readers will be as puzzled as we 

ourselves are to know what Cobden meant. First, he says we 

ought to abstain from intervening ourselves in other people’s 

quarrels, in which case we should have clean hands when insist- 

ing that nobody else should intervene. Moreover, such insisting 

would, under such circumstances, have “ the force of a thousand 
cannons.” Of course, the reader supposes that it will have this 

force, because it would be supported ultimately by a thousand 

cannons, and that physical force is to be appealed to in the end, 
in order to prevent the intervention of others, by those who have 
refused to intervene themselves, except to prevent it. But that 
is not Cobden’s meaning, for he admits the danger of pushing 
the doctrine thus far—to the point of physical force—and 
intimates that he should be quite indisposed to justify 
anything of the kind. Well, then, what does he mean? 
If all the friends of non-intervention took his view, where would 
have been the risk to Russia of a “ collision”? with England and 
America, after her intervention in Hungary? Ifthere could be a 
risk, it must have been in the intention of England and America 
to veto her intervention, and to support that veto by physical 
means. But as Cobden was not prepared for any such policy, 
his ideas concerning non-intervention remained a mere “ counsel 
of perfection,” which could no more have wielded the force of a 
thousand cannons than they could have wielded the force of a 
religious obligation. In this mode of presenting non-intervention,. 
at all events, it is a mere expediency maxim, without power 
to back it, and without elevation to make it popular. 

But even if Cobden had been prepared,—which he was not,— 
to use force for preventing anything like forcible intervention 
in the concerns of another country, the so-called “ principle” 
would still fail to have any bottom in it. What is to be our 
definition of intervention in the affairs of another State? 
Would the non-interventionist be prepared to justify interven- 
tion, say, in Zanzibar, to stop the slave-trade; or in Bulgaria, 
to stop the massacres of Bulgarians by the Tarks? If he 
would, the bottom falls out of the principle altogether, for in each 
case the intervention in the affairs of another State is as clear 
ag it can possibly be, though the cause would be go good. It 
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the non - interventionists would not justify such interven- 
tions, then we should turn round upon him and say, that no 
purely defensive war was ever justified to the conscience by con- 
siderations that might not be applied with equal force to justify 
«intervention ” in cases such as these. The real fact of the matter 
is that the word “intervention” simply draws a red herring 
across the track of those considerations which justify or forbid 
recourse to war. The question of right is only concerned with 
the word “intervention” so far as this,—that no country 
gan ever rightly interfere in a quarrel by force of arms, unless it 
fully understands the true issue,—as fully as it would an issue 
raised at home,—and is perfectly confident of her power to aid 
materially the cause of justice. So fai as wars of intervention 
are wars of haphazard, in which the intervening Power inter- 
feres ignorantly or selfishly, or both, so far they are wrong; 
and, of course, wars of intervention are much more likely to be 
ignorant and selfish than defensive wars. But that is the only 
point to which the question of intervention or non-intervention 
is really material. The very party which used to support 
Cobden, supported the intervention of Russia in Bulgaria five 
years ago, aud supported it, in our opinion, quite justly. Indeed, 
we have great doubts whether Cobden himself would not have 
been heartily favourable to that “intervention,” had he lived to 
see it. It is certain that Mr. Bright made no protest against 
that Russian “ intervention.” 

And again, how little Cobden was at heart prepared to stick 
by moral force as compared with physical force, in the last 
resort, when his sympathies were really touched, this curious 
passage, quoted by Mr. Morley from one of his speeches, 
sufficiently shows :— 

“Why, when I read Motley’s History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic—an admirable book, which everybody should read—when I 
read the history of the Netherlands, and when I see how that strug- 
gling community, with their whole country desolated by Spanish 
troops, and every town lighted up daily with the fires of persecution, 
when I see the accounts of what passed when the envoys came to 
Queen Elizabeth and asked for aid, how she is huckstering for money 
while they are begging for help to their religion, I declare that, with 
all my principles of non-intervention, I am almost ashamed of old 
Queen Bess. And then there were Burleigh, Walsingham, and the 
rest, who were, if possible, harder and more difficult to deal with than 
their mistress. Why, they carried out in its unvarnished selfishness 
a national British policy ; they had no other idea of a policy but a 
national British policy, and they carried it out with a degree of sel- 
fishness amounting to downright avarice.” 


Moreover, Cobden gave a still stronger expression to his 


repudiation of peace-at-any-price, in a letter to Lord John 
Russell :— 
“My pEAR Lorp Joun RusseLt,—So far am I from wishing that 


‘we should be unarmed,’ and so little am I disposed to ‘ place my 
country at the mercy of France’ (to quote the language of your 
note), that I would, if necessary, spend one hundred millions sterling 
to maintain an irresistible superiority over France at sea. I had 
satisfied myself that we were in this position of security, and that 
there was no foundation for the reports of the sudden or unusual in- 
crease of the French Navy, before I addressed my letter to Lord 
Palmerston. . . . . . Recollect that we had voted for our armaments 
for this year nearly £30,000,000, before the fortification plan was 
proposed. Ido not see any limit to the future expenditure if, when 
a further increase is objected to, every existing provision is to be 
ignored, and we are met with the answer that, unless the additional 
outlay be agreed to, we shall be unarmed.”’ 
Why, holding these views, Cobden so often wrote as if he 
would never intervene with physical force, even to pre- 
vent an unjust aggression, it is hard to say. The truth 
is, he confused principle with policy, on all this class of 
questions, We cannot help thinking that there were plenty of 
cases in which even Cobden would have “ intervened” to pre- 
vent gross injustice. Certainly, he had never really defined to 
his own mind any meaning of the word “ intervention” except 
what is contained in the idea of meddling,—a very vague idea, 
which, no doubt, did aptly describe a good deal of the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston. Still, there are cases when we are 
bound to interfere; there are cases in which a Government, 
acting on the principle of the Good Samaritan, can prevent a 
plundering Government from falling upon a peaceful nation, 
wounding and stripping it, and leaving it half-dead; and in 
these cases, Cobden would probably have been as anxious to see 
England anticipating the duties of the Good Samaritan by ren- 
dering healing offices unnecessary, as he usually was to 
prevent the meddling and muddling of a vexatious diplomacy. 
In taking leave of this most interesting and admirable book, 
we would just ask Mr. Morley if he has not represented Cobden as 
more secularistic in his religious attitude than he really was, when 
“1¢ says (Vol. II., page 478), “ On religious questions, he [Cobden } 





was, for the most part, silent. When he was in the country, he 
went to church like other people.” That conveys to any one who 
reads it, the idea of a certain apathy and want of interest on 
these subjects which we do not believe to have really repre- 
sented Cobden’s state of mind. No doubt, he was a phreno- 
logist, and inclined probably to that Necessarian view of 
the mind, as more or less determined by the condition of 
the body, which phrenology usually favours. But in the 
interesting letter on the subject of his faith, to Mr. George 
Combe, elsewhere given by Mr. Morley, Cobden strongly asserts 
his Christian belief, and speaks of “ our faith” with the warmth 
of one who sincerely held it. And that is just what the sen- 
tence of Mr. Morley’s which we have quoted would lead a reader 
who had not happened to come across the letter to Mr. Combe to 
doubt. Cobden certainly saw the many difficulties attending 
the Christian faith from the point of view of one who looks 
upon the physical nature of man as the substratum and founda- 
tion of all that is moral and spiritual in him. But as certainly 
he believed that, in some way or other, these difficulties could 
be surmounted,—even though he might not himself know how, 
—and rested in the faith of his mother with an honest and 
hearty conviction. 
A NEW YORK BELLE.* 

Ir this story gives anything like a true picture of what goes on 
in fashionable circles in America, the mode of life must be, to 
say the least of it, peculiar. We were at first in doubt as to 
the sex of the writer, and not a little inclined to set the book 
down as a malicious satire, penned by some ill-favoured and 
cynical male creature; but a closer inspection leads to the 
conclusion that the work is really that of a woman who, in the 
character of the sprightly ingénue, Alice Palmer, gives us a 
bond fide, although probably exaggerated, description of what 
actually takes place during a New York season. 

The naive account which the young lady gives of her 
triumphs is exceedingly amusing, prefaced as it is by an airy 
little sketch of her antecedents and of her upbringing by that 
rigid disciplinarian, Miss Gobang, whose pet theory—largely 
embraced in other countries besides America—is that women 
should know a little of everything, and nothing thoroughly. 
A short period of probation having been passed through, during 
which the young lady is “ kept well in hand” by her anxious 
mother, and allowed to participate in nothing more exciting 
than a lawn-tennis party, the hour of emancipation arrives 
when she is to make her appearance as a débutante, or as 
Americans call it, a “bud,” in the ball-room so long dreamed 
of, which, to her inexperienced eyes, seems not less enchanting 
than fairy-land, and she is thenceforth launched on the waves 
of fashionable society. Here is the résumé of her life given us 
a little later :— 

“ Dinners, balls, the opera, the sleigh-ride, followed one another in 
bewildering succession. Laden with flowers, I went forth from the 
paternal roof every evening, and returned to the paternal roof, laden 
with flowers, very early every morning. Girl lunches in the fore- 
noon and gentlemen callers at five-o’clock-tea, filled up the intervals 
in days far too short, even when most of the night was added to 
them, for the accomplishment of half that I desired. I have heard 
that a man remains more or less callow until he is thirty, but I know 
from personal experience that even as the dull-hued, common-place 
chrysalis changes into the variegated butterfly, six weeks of com- 
merce with the world will cause the tender bud to germinate into 
the gorgeous, full-blown rose. Almost within the passing of a 
thought, the guileless miss of yesterday is transformed into the iron- 
clad of modern society.” 

And she adds further on, “ All my views of life had been 
revolutionised, the pet visions and dreams of childhood 
had burst like bubbles, my long-cherished ideals had come 
down two or three pegs; but I had had a perfectly gorgeous 
time.” “Gorgeous” and “ghastly” are very favourite expres- 
sions, applied, of course, to something to which they are per- 
fectly inappropriate,—“ a gorgeous time,” for instance, would 
be the getting nine bouquets in the “ German,” by which is 
meant the Cotillon, when another girl receives but three; while 
anything approaching to the disagreeable is designated as 
“ghastly.” In the same style are the epithets bestowed upon 
partners, some of whom are “ perfectly angelic,” and their 
whispers “ positively divine.” ‘The girl, however, who is sup- 
posed to write all this nonsense is by no means devoid of 
humour, and sees the ludicrous side of her own performances 
as well as those of others. Very life-like and amusing are ker 
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incidental sketches of the four gentlemen who specially honour 
her by their preference,—the conceited blasé Gerald Pumystone, 
the wsthetic Mr. Blake, the fascinating fortune-hunter Harry 
Coney, and the honest, honourable, hard-working Murray Hill, 
who, although he never will learn to enter a room properly, and 
discourses to his lady-love on the structure of bones and other 
curious subjects, still contrives to impress, by his manliness and 
strength of character, the warm-hearted if frivolous girl. 

The belle at length discovers that the cause of her 
metamorphosis is man,—man whom, but a short time before, 
she only thought of as one of the fragments of the political 
economy of the world, but who is now discovered to be 
nothing less than the mainspring of woman’s life. Although 
Miss Palmer recognises this principle, she declines alto- 
gether for a long time to acknowledge the necessity of its 
personal application, and the idea of settling down is per- 
fectly repulsive to her. Her view is that, to have one or two 
men friends would be delightful, men who will discuss interest- 
ing questions regarding the problems of life, and tell her every- 
thing about themselves ; butas she finds nothing more enjoyable 
than to converse about love in the abstract with an attractive 
man, it is not very surprising that she should begin to be 
haunted with the idea that her daily way was over gunpowder- 
vaults that might at any time explode, and cause her a great 
deal of unhappiness, or that her admirers should decline to con. 
fine themselves to those limits within which they should, accord- 
ing to her theory, have been content to remain, or that Miss 
Alice should find herself in the “ ghastly ” position of receiving 
unwelcome proposals about which her match-making mother is 
wont to evince much of curiosity, and, consequently, to excite a 
good deal of irritation in her daughter, who does not believe 
that even an angel would stand being pumped :— 

‘“{t was mamma’s hobby,” she says, “ that I should marry a rich 

man. I must do her the justice to say that she never told me so in 
express words, but all her innuendoes pointed that way. I noticed, 
for instance, that if any one whose financial outlook was gloomy 
happened to devote himself to me, I was sure to hear something 
horrible about him before long—either that his habits were bad, or 
that there was insanity in the family, or that he had but one lung, or 
some other ghastly thing. On the other hand, if I chanced to men- 
tion some bit of gossip which cast a reflection on the brains or morals 
of any of the wealthy creatures who admired me, mamma would in- 
variably remark that it was very silly to repeat such ill-natured 
things, and that she had always heard the subject of my stricture 
spoken of as a most delightful young man.” 
In moments of depression the girl begins to think her life ter- 
ribly hollow and a great waste of time, and “ nasty little voices” 
whisper to her as she lays her head upon the pillow, “ Saw-dust, 
saw-dust!” She even conceives the idea of giving up her 
gaieties and subsiding into a quiet stay-at-home little body, 
whose only dissipation would be philanthropy, but to the in- 
ward voice that reiterates, “ Consider your immortal soul,” she 
replies only by a spasmodic kick of despair, “for it seems,”’ she 
says, “like saving my immortal soul at the expense of my arms 
and legs, and I care for my arms and legs, oh, so much!” 

At one time, however, the heroine makes a desperate attempt— 
it is in the dead season, when everybody and everything in New 
York looks torpid, and there is absolutely nothing on earth to 
do but make good resolutions for the winter and break them 
while trying on clothes—at an intellectual and spiritual reform. 
She studies English literature with Miss Driggs, and history 
with Miss Halkbush, and actually undertakes to visit some poor 
families, going in a carriage to perform her ministrations, and 
heroically taking up and kissing a ragged infant or two. 
Neither of these experiments, however, prove successful, the 
first resulting merely in an extreme admiration for the Prince 
of Wales and the purchase of his photograph, because he is a 
descendant of the Guelphs, and the second in the discovery that 
it is not so very easy to gain moral influence over the poor, 
especially when your mode of doing so is to sit there warmly 
clad and plump, and talk about the saving power of revealed 
religion to a starving creature, with a drunken husband and 
seven small children. So she gives up Frederick Barbarossa, 
Paradise Lost, and the ragged infant, and plunges into the 
vortex of another season. 

Perhaps one of the best drawn characters in the book, apart 
from that of Alice herself, is Mrs. Gatling Gunn, whose father 
had been a butcher, and who, though she has cleverly made a 
good marriage, and contrived to become a queen of fashion, can 
never forget that her bejewelled fingers have been in contact 
with raw chops! ‘This lady’s theory is, that in order to become 


“what is called in society a screaming success,” you must, in 
figurative language, dance the cancan, and dance it well; she 








accordingly proceeds to scold Alice for holding herself 25 per 
cent. “off” her looks instead of 50 per cent. in advance of 
them, as she ought to do, and to indoctrinate her into various 
other means towards attaining the one aim of every sensible 
woman,—a rich husband. But Alice has private views of 
her own upon this point, and does not carry her folly so 
far as to wreck her happiness, although, during her career of 
frivolity, she is more than once in considerable danger of doing 
so. Her confessions, better worth reading than most books of 
the kind, are quite capable of furnishing an hour’s amusement 
and, it may be added, do not in the smallest degree trench upon 
dangerous ground. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF GENTLEWOMEN.* 


On the morning when the present reviewer was about to record 
his impressions of Mrs. Genna’s book, the papers announced 
the formation of an association in Dublin “for the relief of 
ladies in distress through the non-payment of rent.” Part of 
the plan was “the purchase of needlework from persons in dis- 
tress;” and if, as we readily believe, the promoters of this 
undertaking have nothing in view but real help for genuine 
distress, they will scarcely find a better counsellor than 
Mrs. Genna, or a better manual than her little volume, 
She does not write for applause, to tickle fantastic ears, 
or to please those who make of charity an amusement, or 
a means of indirectly obtaining other ends. Praise is almost 
an impertinence for those who will hear of no reward for good 
work done, except larger opportunities of doing better work. 
Our business is to recommend to workers of that sort a book 
which is thoroughly practical, sensible, and kindly throughout, 
and which is delightful to read, because the author knows 
exactly what she has to say, and says it, without any attempt 
at ornament, in terse and vigorous English. 

It is not wholly, or chiefly, ladies whose rents fail to come in 
that are among the clients of Mrs. Genna. Most people know 
cases of women of gentle birth and breeding who are reduced 
to the narrowest means by the death of a father, the desertion 
of a husband, or some other cause. The problem of helping 
such persons presents peculiar difficulties. “It would be,” says 
our author, “ only pseudo-Radical cant to deny that what her 
sister of the ordinary hand-working classes might prosper on, 
she could only suffer on.” And again :— 

“Bound up with the difficulty that the majority of our workers can- 

not hope to better their position with us, is the very fact that they are: 
gentlewomen. When the fine creed, ‘He is gentil that doth gentil 
deedes’ becomes current in every rank of our society, this particular 
trouble will no longer exist. But meanwhile, as says Figaro to Count 
Almaviva in the play, so haye we to say to the needy gentlewomen, 
‘ Vous vous étes donné la peine de naitre.’ A woman of the ordinary 
hand-working classes is open to doing many things, whilst remaining 
at heart modest and womanly, which a gentlewoman could not do 
without running grave risk of breaking down the barriers both of 
her modesty and her womanliness, and this for the simple reason 
that the things in question were within the etiquette of the ordinary 
hand-working classes, but without the etiquette of the gentlewoman’s 
class.” 
Yet Mrs. Genna, while recognising this distinction, does not 
shrink from recommending, for example, “ necessitous daughters 
of poor professional men, to whom the higher grades of women’s 
work are closed,” to become domestic nurses in some cases, 
rather than dressmakers. Her apology for doing so is worth 
quoting in full :— 

“ And here I must pause to say that I fear this manner of talk 
may offend many. To some, I know, the obtrusion of these details 
into the argument, the marshalling of them with so much composure, 
will be inexpressibly painful. There is a great deal of limp senti- 
mentalism going about in the matter of the employment of gentle- 
women. There are numbers who feel so strongly with regard to it 
that they cannot be induced to give their assistance to any project ; 
no project, in short, reaches their high ideal. A great sage said, 
your very feeling people were apt not to do very much else for you. 
‘They paid you in feeling, sir” To such it doubtless seems shock- 
ingly cold-blooded to discuss calmly the life of a gentlewoman spent 
as a domestic nurse, and to affect to see beauties in it. To such also 
it seems almost a sin against good-taste so much as to mention the 
few shillings a week, which is the most a poor gentlewoman can 
earn as a sempstress, without an interjectional sigh over the meagre 
sum. * There would not be much harm done if the sighs and a larger 
sum went hand in hand, but it is not their nature to do so. They 
who would live a life of pity will do well not to put too much of it 
into words ; these tend to take the vigour from it.” 

But Mrs. Genna’s own plan, as carried out at the “Telegon 
School of Needlework,” is to give employment with the needle 
to such persons—for she does not insist on any definition of 





* Irresponsible Philanthropists. By E, Genna, London: C. Kegan Paul and 
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“ gentlewomen ”—as are capable and desirous of doing the work, 
Her standard is high, for she has to make the undertaking a 
success. She has found it necessary to abandon her older de- 
finition of her work, “as not that of a charitable association, 
but that of a house of business,” because it is not purely a 
business establishment, for this among other reasons, that she, 
as manager, takes no salary. She compares it to the Post 
Office, where profits are not allowed to increase without limit, 
as in a commercial concern; and now defines the work “ as not 
that of a charitable association, nor yet that of a house of 
business, but a special undertaking based on a sound economic 
principle, having training and wages for its object.” For the 
means by which Mrs. Genna attains ler ends, we must refer 
readers to the book. Only a few points of special import can 
here be noticed. Mrs. Genna insists upon thoroughly good 
work, whether in plain sewing or embroidery; and if the 
worker comes short of the standard, she must be content to 
learn under instruction. Any one willing to learn is accepted. 
Those who require aid to subsistence, or the power of 
lessening the pressure of family expenses, or of making 
a charity purse, are welcomed. Even those “who are 
not in any usual sense of the word necessitous” are 
not refused, for “the young lady who, unprompted by press- 
ing need, will sit for even two hours a day running tucks 
and seaming seams to a pattern she may not throw aside for 
another aay moment the fancy may take her; who, more potent 
test still, has, if need be, to submit to be told at the end that 
her seaming is slovenly and her tucks awry is so 
remarkable a character, that for the sake of the race she ought 
to be encouraged.” But this miscellaneous set of workers, 
ranging from the lady who wishes for steady occupation, or to 
enlarge her power of giving in charity, to her who is nota 
gentlewoman at all in any conventional sense of the word, have 
the great advantage that there are no sales on commission in 
the Telegon School. In other similar establishments, workers 
send their productiors on the chance of a purchaser, often to 
lie until, through chauge of fashion or some other cause, they 
are unsaleable. All articles made for Mrs. Genna, if accepted at 
all, are paid for at once, the Telegon School taking the risk of 
sale. Steady workers are thus secured in a certain income, in- 
dependent of the caprice of customers. The income so earned 
may not be considerable, and Mrs. Genna is very careful to 
say that it will not suffice for the needs of a lady, but rather 
to supplement a small income, or to serve as a temporary help, 
until something better can be obtained. But the absence of 
risk to the worker is of the first importance, and it is satisfac- 
tory to learn that the Telegon School has succeeded so well in 
taking this risk upon itself that profits are now coming in, 
which are to be divided with the workers, on certain conditions. 
We are not, however, here deciding upon the merits of the 
Telegon School, but giving an account of the book in 
which its work is described. We do not doubt that those 
who inquire for themselves will find the promise of the book 
amply fulfilled in the school, but it is the book which we have 
to recommend to all charitable workers. 


There is yet a word to be said about the “irresponsible 
philanthropists” who appear on the title-page. Want of busi- 
ness method, of care and attention, make sad failures of many 
charitable undertakings. ‘Those benevolent persons who profess 
to help distressed ladies, and those who are supposed to manage 
other forms of charity as well, often seem to think that good 
intention and very light labour entitle them to all manner of 
praise. If the thing goes well, they plume their feathers accord- 
ingly, though the success is probably due to the zeal and ability 
of some paid worker, whose name is not mentioned in fashion- 
able circles. “The page killed the boar, the Peer had the 
If things go wrong, they recognise no responsibility ; 
they are very sorry, but do not dream of taking any part of the 
blame. It is time to say that playing at charity is a very cruel 
amusement. ‘ Philanthropy cannot be taken up as a pastime; 
rich women must not expect to have their societies, as their hus- 
bands and brothers have their shooting-box and their yacht, 
fitting adjuncts to their rank and position, with no special 
responsibility attaching to them.” ‘There is a black record, 
though it is little read, of hopes ending in bitter disappointment, 
of lingering dependence on fickle and soon wearying benevol- 
ence, of habits of self-help destroyed, and habits of pauperism 
begging and vice encouraged, for which the “ irresponsible 
philanthropists” have a very real, though unacknowledged, 
responsibility. Mrs, Genna exposes the shortcomings of some 
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societies, kindred to her own, in a very unsparing way; but 
those who know the suffering caused by philanthropy which 
will not be at the trouble of carrying thoroughly out what it un- 
dertakes will not quarrel with her severity, especially as she is 
careful to encourage, while she finds fault, and to show how 
what is defective because half done or badly done may be 
carried to success. 





A CHARMING BOOK FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.* 


Tue colouring of the pictures with which this pleasant little 
book is illustrated is very delicate and pleasing, though we are 
not so sure that the drawing is true. That, however, will not, 
perhaps, be of the first importance to the children for whom the 
book is intended, since there is no drawing so incorrect as to offend 
a child’s eye, and the fascination of the pictures is undeniable. We 
should not have given more than a very few lines to such a book, in 
spite of the delicacy of the illustrations, were it not for the origin- 
ality and freshness of the little stories, which are of a kind to 
make children think, without being at all of a kind to alarm them 
with the prospect of being made to think. How, for instance, 
could children be better or less ostentatiously taught that there 
are many ways of going wrong to only one way of going right, 
and that error appears to give those who fall into it a great 
deal more knowledge (ofa sort) than the truth, than the following 
humorous little dialogue ?— 


“They sat down on the floor, each with a large basin and a spoon. 

The naughty little girl threw her book away from her, turned her 
back upon her sister, and put a large spoonful of porridge into her 
mouth.—t Oh—oh—oh "’ she cried, ‘I have burnt my tongue.’—‘ Eat 
it slowly,’ said the good little sister. She took up her porridge care- 
fully, and after blowing it very gently, and waiting for a minute or 
two while it cooled, ate it, and found it very nice.—‘I shall not eat 
mine until it is quite cold,’ said Totsey, getting cross.—‘ Then it will 
be nasty,’ said the good little sister, still going on with her porridge. 
—‘Oh, dear,’ said Totsey, ‘if I eat it too hot it burns me, and if I 
eat it too cold it’s nasty. What shall I do?’—‘ Take it as I do mine,’ 
said the good little sister. ‘It is the right way.’—‘ There are two 
wrong ways and only one right way ; it isn’t fair,” sighed the naughty 
little girl. ‘And, oh! my porridge is so nasty.’ Then she asked, 
‘Did you ever eat your porridge too hot and burn your tongue ?’— 
‘No,’ answered the good little sister, ‘1 never ate my porridge too 
hot and burnt my tongue.’—‘ Did you ever eat your porridge when it 
was quite cold and very nasty ?—‘No,’ answered the good little 
sister again, ‘I never ate my porridge when it was quite cold and 
very nasty.’ —‘ Well, I have,’ said Totsey ; ‘and so I know about two 
things that you do not know about.’ And the naughty little sister 
got up and walked away, and the good little sister sat still and thought 
about many things.” 
And it would be hard, we imagine, to give children a more vivid 
idea of the difference between the world of workers and the 
world of ease and leisure, and of the very conventional character 
of the partition-walls between the two, than in the following little 
story, though it may be that there are here touches a little too 
obscure :— 

“It seemed like a dream when he stood up after a sleep in the 
field, and looked over the wall, and saw the garden, and the flowers, 
and the children playing all about. He looked at the long road be- 
hind him, at the dark wood and the barren hills ; it was the world to 
which he belonged. He looked at the garden before him, at the big 
house, and the terrace, and the steps that led down to the smooth 
lawn; it was the world which belonged to the children. ‘ Poor boy,’ 
said the elder child ; ‘I will get you something to eat.’—‘ But where 
did he come from ?’ the gardener asked.—‘ We do not know,’ the child 
answered ; ‘but he is very hungry, and mother says I may give him 
some food.’—‘ I will take him some milk,’ said the little one with the 
feather in her cap, and in one hand she carried a mug, and with the 
other she pulled along her little broken cart.—‘ But what is he 
called ? asked the gardener.—‘ We do not know,’ the little one 
answered ; ‘but he is very thirsty, and mother says I may give him 
some milk.’—‘ And where is he going?’ asked the gardener.—‘ We 
do not know,’ the children said ; ‘but he is very tired..—And when 
the boy had rested well, he said, ‘I must not stay any longer,’ and 
turned to go on his way.—‘ What have you to do?’ the children 
asked.—‘ I am one of the crew, and must help to make the world go 
round,’ he answered.—‘ Why do not we help, too?’—‘ You are the 
passengers. —‘ How far have you to go?’ they asked.—‘ Oh, a long 
way!’ he answered. ‘QOnand on, until I can touch the sun.’—‘ And 
will you really touch it?’ they said, awestruck. ‘I dare say I shall 
get tired long before I get there,’ he answerrd, sadly. ‘Perhaps, without 


knowing it, though, I shall touch it in my sleep,’ he added. But 
they bardly heard the last words, for he was already far off. ‘Why 


did you talk to him ?’ the gardener said. ‘ He is just a working boy.’ 
—‘ And we do nothing! It was very good of him to notice us,’ they 
said, humbly.—‘ Good!’ said the gardener, in despair. ‘Why, be- 
tween you and him there is a great difference. —‘ There was only a 
wall,’ they answered. ‘Who set it up?’ they asked, curiously. 
‘Why, the builders, of course. Men set it up.’—‘ And who will pult 
it down ?’—‘ It will not want any pulling down,’ the man answered, 
grimly. ‘Time will do that.’ And as the children went back to 

* Children Busy, Children Sad, Children Naughty, Children Glad. Pictures by 
T. Pym, Stories by L. C. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
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their play, they looked up at the light towards which the boy was 
journeying. ‘ Perhaps we, too, shall reach it some day,’ they said.” 
There are, however, some of these tales of which we should say 
that, in their present form, they are too idealistic. Take, for 
instance, “ The Light on the Hills,” the moral of which is that if 
you would do your best in the world, you must persuade yourself 
that you are doing it for some one you love. If that be true, and 
not make-believe, if there is somebody you love,—either here or 
there,—for whom you are really working, no lesson could be 
better. But if that be the teaching of the tale, as, from the 
spiritual voice which is heard in its conclusion, we would fain 
hope, it should, we think, have been more directly put. Make- 
believe is of no use, even as a force to stir the will. He who 
tries to stir it so, knows that he is playing himself a trick, and 
therefore the powerful stimulus soon vanishes. 

Again, the nonsense of this charming little book is playful non- 


sense, nonsense that makes the heart glad instead of weary, of 


which the following rhymes on a tea-party given by two little 
girls to a Japanese and two other dolls, will be sufficient proof :— 


“A nice little party we’re seated at tea ; 

The dollies all seem very glad, 

Save the poor little thing which is leaning on me; 
I fear that she feels rather bad ; 

Poor limp little thing! she wants a back bone, 
She’s only just made up of rag, 

There’s little Miss Prim sitting up all alone, 
And the Japanese looks like a wag. 


Now what shall we talk of, my own dollies fair ? 
And what shall we give you for tea ? 
That queer little thing with the short, frizzy hair, 
Why does he keep looking at me ? 
My sister and I we will sing you a song 
Before we get up from the table ; 
It shall not be sad, and it shall not be long— 
Ye'll sing it as well as we're able. 
Sone. 
The darkness is stealing all over the place, 
The flowers are weeping for sorrow, 
The daisy is hiding its little round face, 
The Sun has gone seeking to-morrow. 
So while you are seated all round the tea-table, 
Please join in the chorus as well as you're able ; 
O! sing! sing away for your life. 
Ciorvs. 
It’s time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
Time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
It’s time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
So bring me the carving-knife. 


The darkness is hiding the birds on the trees, 
The thrushes are weary of singing, 

A strange little rumour is borne on the breeze 
Of Summer the swallows are bringing. 


So while you are seated all round the tea-table, 

Please join in the chorus as well as you're able; 
O! sing! sing away for your life. 

Cuorvs. 

It’s time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 

Time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 

It’s time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
So bring me the carving-knife. 


The Summer is stealing all over the place, 
The wind is all scented with roses, 
The dear little birds are all flying a race, 
On purpose to give us their noses. 
So while you are seated all round the tea-table, 
Please join in the chorus as well as you're able ; 
O! sing! sing away for your life. 
Cnorvs. 
It’s time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
Time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
It’s time to cut off the dickie birds’ noses, 
So bring me the carving-knife.” 
Take it all in all, we have not seen a more charming little book for 
little children for many years. Here and there it ventures on a 
rather high flight of fancy, for young children; but this is cer- 
tainly, if an error at all, an error of a much less serious kind 
than any flatness of conception,—any falling-short in ideal 
fancy,—would be. Children are almost all idealists. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Tae Nineteenth Century is full of good papers, but, excepting 
always Mr. Tennyson’s poem, there is nothing of first-class 
interest. Sir J. Pope Hennessy’s account of Raleigh in Ireland 
is interesting to the historian, but, like every other true chapter 
of Irish history, is rather sickening reading. He describes 
Raleigh in Ireland as a man brave to a marvel, but treacherous 





and bloodthirsty to the last degree, eager for glory, eager also 
for gain, and beyond and above all men the special destroyer of 
the Irish forests, a waste that time has been unable to repair, 
The memory of his ravages still lingers in Ireland, where, 
especially among those who speak Irish, his fame is of a very 
different kind from that which he retains in England. Lord 
Dunraven gives us a good sporting paper on sheep-hunting 
in the Far West, the sheep being the wild “ big - horns ” 
of the mountains, as difficnlt to kill as chamois; and 
there is a sober, demi-official account of the government 
of Egypt, by Mr. Rowsell, from which we gather that the 
Egyptians hate the European Controllers, that the Euro- 
peans do remedy some gross abuses, but that it is simply im- 
possible for them’ to inspect details, and that consequently 
serious abuses still exist. The want of Egypt is local justice, 
and that will remain its want, even if the local tribunals which 
Mr. Rowsell desires are set up. Who is to compel the local 
officer to abstain from bribes? ‘The best paper, however, is a 
sketch of Columbus, by the Rev. Baldwin Brown, from the 
point of view that he was essentially the last Crusader, a 
dreamer governed not only by religious aspirations, but by a 
definite desire to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the Infidel, 
That he invariably so represented himself is certain, and his 
character had in it much of the Crusader; but it is pos- 
sible also that he knew how deeply Isabella of Castile 
was touched with the Crusading spirit, and let his own dreams 
loose because he was sure of a response. He related to the 
King and Queen a vision in which God or his messenger pro- 
mised him success, and there is little doubt he believed it; but 
all the same he demanded prerogatives so great, that his sub- 
sequent ill-treatment was mainly due to the jealousy which he 
awoke in royal breasts. It is quite conceivable that his object 
in making these demands was to use the riches and power 
thus acquired for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, as Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, upon good evidence, maintains, but it is 
quite certain that he did not convince the Spanish Sove- 
reigns of his singleheartedness. ‘They were not mean, as 
witness their treatment of the Pizarros, but they 
keen-eyed and excessively jealous ; and they saw, we imagine, 
that Columbus, who, be it recollected, was no Spaniard, though 
full of religious dreams, intended to be the Godfrey de Bouillon of 
the New Crusade. That is no discredit to him, for the really 
great often believe in themselves, and often, too, mix up their 
own cause with the cause of humanity; but it explains the 
treatment of Columbus, who, unlike Cortez and Pizarro, never 
acquired power sutilicient to alarm the Sovereigns, yet was 
far worse treated than they. Mr. Brown's essay is well worth 
study by any student of Columbus’s life. There is a very 
curious account of an “ Order,” now apparently imbedded within 
the Church of England, which was founded in 1877, and which 
seeks to give to those who belong to it certain spiritual 
privileges, a baptism unmistakably accurate, and the assist- 
ance of a priesthood whose orders shall be recognised by the 
whole Christian world. The “ Order” is, in fact, a new Church, 
claiming to preserve the true doctrine, as maintained by the 
Eastern and Western Churches before the great schism, and to 
teach it through a priesthood whose authority neither Rome 
nor Constantinople will dispute. ‘The writer, the Rev. Dr. F. 
G. Lee, claims great success for the “ Order ”:— 


vere 


“ Already there are representatives of the O.C.R. in almost every 
English diocese; there are duly appointed officers, who—having 
severally introduced the simple but perfect sacramental machinery 
ty which persons within the Establishment can be first securely and 
validly made members of the Church of God, and then fed and forti- 
fied by the seven sacraments of the Church Universal—unosten- 
tatiously govern them in things Jawful, always cheerfully rendering 
to Cxsar the things of Cesar, as in duty bound, though preserving 
ever the unalterable Divine deposit on behalf of its Divine Giver, and 
supplying the needs of his children by grace.” 

It need scarcely be added that the members of the “ Order ” are 
wholly discontented with most of the Bishops, and look 
ultimately for emancipation from the State. 

Mr. Albert Dicey argues in the Fortnightly with his usual force 
and temperance that the Irish Coercion Acts should be with- 
drawn, that the “ popular vote” in political and agrarian trials, 
—that is, the institution of the jury—should be suspended, and 
that men like the leaders of the Land League should receive a 
fair trial and be punished by the ordinary law. He is entirely 
opposed to Coercion Acts, as necessarily despotic, though not 
necessarily tyrannical, and holds that the law is sufficient even 
as regards boycotting, which could be put down like picketing, 
if only the tribunals could be made to work. That they do not 
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work is due to the collision between the popular view and the 
legal view, which, as he points out, both in France and England 
often produces absurd verdicts. His “case,” enforced with 
strong and temperate reasoning, is summed up in these final 
sentences :— 

“The system of ruling Treland, like other parts of the United 

Kingdom, according to the rules of law enforced in the ordinary legal 
methods, was and is the only satisfactory system, and the sooner we 
can return to it, the better. There is, however, strong reason for 
thinking that this scheme of government has broken down, owing to 
the fact that trial by jury is for the moment unsuited to the con- 
dition of Ireland, and leads to failures of justice. The system, there- 
fore, of government which best mests the necessities of the case is 
to govern Ireland, like the other parts of the United Kingdom, in 
accordance with the ordinary law of the land, but to facilitate the 
due execution of the law by abolishing in certain cases, and perhaps 
only within certain districts, the right to trial by jury.” 
It follows, of course, from Mr. Dicey’s argument, that the 
regular Courts should be left to try such cases without juries, 
a measure to which we believe all Judges are opposed, and which 
might have the result of discrediting ordinary justice altogether. 
We should prefer permanent Commissions, under a regular and 
exceedingly trustworthy Court of Appeal. Mr. T. Davidson 
gives us a eulogistic life of Antonio Rosmini, the last man who 
has founded a Catholic Order, and whom he believes to have 
been a very great philosopher. Rosmini founded the Order still 
known in Italy and England as the Rosminian or “ Institute of 
the Brethren of Charity,’’ who have houses at Domodossola and 
Rugby, and whose principle is “ passivity,”—that is to say, 
passive submission to the Lord’s will, upon principles thus ex- 
plained by Rosmini himself, who, we should explain, was always 
aman of perfect purity of life, and described himself as wicked 
only from the theological point of view :— 

“J, most unworthy priest, have resolved to shape my conduct in 
accordance with two principles, which are these :—Ilst. To devote 
myself seriously to setting myself free from my most enormous vices, 
and purifying my sou! from the iniquity with which it has been 
loaded since my birth, without going in search of other occupations 
or enterprises for the good of my neighbour, feeling, as I do, my utter 
incapacity of myself to achieve anything for their good. 2nd. Not 
to refuse any offices of charity towards my neighbour, if ever Divine 
Providence shall offer or present them to me, inasmuch as God is able 
to make use of any instrument, and, therefore, even of me, for his 
purposes ; and, should this happen, I will preserve perfect indiffer- 
ence as to the nature of these offices, and perform those Jaid upon 
me with the same fervour as if I had assumed them of my own free- 
will.” 

Those principles, the suppression of the ego and passive 
benevolence, are the principles taught by Gautama, and Ros- 
mini’s philosophy had in it a definite tendency to Buddhism. 
Indeed, it seems to us, as described by Mr. T. Davidson, ex- 
plicable only on the theory that he held the universe to be 
sentient, and to be God. He speaks of space as sensitive, aud 
of “ being,” i.c., universal nature, as intelligence “ whose nature 
is revealed to it through sense.” ‘ Rosmini’s philosophy, care- 
fully distinguishing between the intelligible esse of the universe 
and its sensible percipi, shows that the former is absolutely one, 
the latter intinitely multiple,—in other words, that the pheno- 
menal universe is the result of the interaction of an infinite 
number of independent entities or atoms, endowed with sensi- 
tivity, and hence with volition and power of action.”” What 
is that but the Hindoo and Buddhist idea that the Infinite 
Mind is all, and the Universe only that through which it ex- 
presses itself? Holding such ideas, we can hardly wonder that 
the Jesuits considered Rosmini a heretic, and only wonder that 
Rome did not ratify their verdict. True, he put a personal God 
behind his system, but the keen Fathers were right in believing 
that mankind would leave him out. Mr. W. Blunt, iu his 
fourth paper on “The Future of Islam,” wanders into a region 
of pure speculation, and is scarcely so interesting as is his 
wont. That all true Mussulmans expect a Mohdy, or inspired 
teacher, to arise from among the descendants of Mahommed is 
a fact; but his advent has been delayed for centuries, and the 
hecessary man of genius may never appear. That Mahom- 
medanism, if it purifies itself, may become again a vital force, 
is also a fact; but then, of what great creed may not the same 
be said? We are more interested in Mr. Blunt’s contirmation 
of an idea we have always held, and recently expressed, that au 
orthodox Khalif, a Khalif who was also an Arab of the semi- 
sacred branch of the Koreish clan, would be released from the 
authority of the Ulema, and able to interpret the divine law 
by his own mouth. In other words, he could enable Islam to 


develope again new principles, the greatest change which could 





pass over it. The difficulty would be that any new interpreta- ] 





tion, while it might revive the main body, would give birth to 


countless sects of “Old Believers.” Mr. Blunt evidently 
thinks that Mussulman Puritanism died with the Wahabees. 
We do not. The Wahabees were the Hussites ; the Lutherans of 
Islam have yet to come. The remaining paper is a lecture by 
Sir H. Maine on “ The King in his Relation to Early Civil Justice,” 
a lecture the only fault of which is that it is difficult to read it, 
for the mass of thought it provokes. It is choked with learning 
and reflection, and abounds in side-remarks, obiter dicta, as 
attractive as this. Sir H. Maine, speaking of the Code of 
Munoo, as one of the many half-theological, half-legal, codes of 
India, says,— 

“In these ancient law books, in so far as they are law books, the? 
authority of a King is assumed. He sits on the throne of justice. 
He has the book of the Law before him. He has learned Brahmans; 
for assessors. Some part of these ideas, like much else of imme- 
morial antiquity, survive in India. A gentleman in a high official’ 
position in India has a native friend who has devoted his life to pre- 
paring a new book of Manu. He does not, however, expect or care: 
that it should be put in force by any agency so ignoble as a British 
Indian legislature, deriving its powers from an Act of Parliament not’ 
a century old. He waits till there arises a King in India who wilt 
serve God, and take the law from the new Manu when he sits in his 
court of justice.” 

There, in a sentence, is the Indian idea of British rule,—a cloud 
passing momently over a serene sky, which it is not necessary 
to think of, even when doing one’s life-work. 

The November number of the Contemporary is not very 
entertaining. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essay on the early American 
Republicans is interesting, like all his writings ; but it is neces- 
sarily rather a series of opinions on facts in American history, 
than evidence for those opinions. Mr. Smith, we perceive, 
agrees with the modern observers who think that the Americans 
would have given way for the time had George III. been a trifle 
more obstinate, and that French intervention at the moment 
when it occurred was of the highest importance. We wish he 
would explain fully what has always perplexed us,—the small- 
ness of the force Great Britain throughout employed. She 
never had 20,000 men in any one place, and never 50,000 
altogether. If the war had been the King’s, we could have 
understood this, but it was for some years popular. Mr. Little- 
dale’s answer to the charge that clergymen manage business 
badly is merely an assertion that the laity manage it badly too, 
which is true enough, but no proof. The laity, for all their bad 
management, succeed; and the clergy, it is alleged, do not. 
The true answer is, we imagine, that the clergy do their busi- 
ness well enough, considering how seldom they are allowed to 
act without control, and how greatly they are weighted by the 
difficulty of compromise, which follows of necessity, when the 
questions to be settled are those of conscience, not expediency. 
It is curious, by the way, that the Catholic clergy are always 
accused of managing business too well, and of accumulating 
wealth until they area danger to the States. The “ Non-resident 
American” does not tell us much about New York that is new, 
or apparently perceive exactly what it is that Englishmen want 
to know. They do not want more assurances that life in New 
York is costly, but explanations of the reason. Why, for ex- 
ample, does a house in a good quarter, but not intended to 
house many servauts, cost £1,000 a year in rent, or £4,000 a 
year to keep going? What is the outlay made on,—servants, 
or food, or carriages, or dress, or what? ‘The writer is evidently 
far from satisfied with the condition of the great American 
cities, and more than half inclined to believe that it will be 
necessary to restrict their right of self-government. Would it 
be impossible, now that eight Americans in ten are native-born, 
to restrict the suffrage, as the Presidency is restricted, to persons 
born and educated within the Union? What is the particular 
advantage of being ruled by Irishmen, who as guests cannot 
put forward any moral or indefeasible right to vote? Miss 
Collet describes the ideas of the Brahmo-Somaj, the Unitarian 
Association of India, and contrasts them with those of the “‘ New 
Dispensation,” the Church founded by Keshub Chunder Sen, 
which is evidently losing itself in the depths of Hindvo mysti- 
cism. We need only quote the following, from Mr. Sen’s speech 
on baptism, delivered on June 10th :— 

“Why did Jesus plunge into the Water of the river? Because 
he saw the Water was full of God. The Omuipresent Spirit of God 
he saw moving upon the face of the Waters, and in every drop 
sparkled Divinity. In such holy Water, in the Jordan of divine life 
was Jesus immersed. And as He dipped into the Water He dipped 
into Divinity, and straightway He came out of the Water, full of sew 
or Divine life, and the Holy Spirit overhead announced his accept- 


ance by Ged as His “ beloved Son.” Thus in Him was the Father 
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glorified, and likewise the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Behold, 
my brethren, the Water before us is full of the Lord, and blessed are 
they who are baptised in it, as was Jesus of Nazareth!’ ” 


It would be difficult to distinguish that from pantheism. She 
mentions that the Brahmo-Somaj has now 140 churches scat- 
tered over India, but she omits to give the number, or pro- 
bable number, of disciples. The ‘Continental Observer” 
who writes on the Irish Question has apparently made up his 
mind that the mainspring of Irish agitation is Ultramontanism, 
and accumulates a quantity of evidence to prove his pre- 
conceived conclusion. He seems to us only to prove that 
many Irish Extremists are Catholics, and that they curse 
opponents of their Church as heartily and rhetorically as 
they curse everybody else. So far from Irish agitation being 
Ultramontane, it is dreaded by the Ultramontanes, who mutter 
that a little more religion of any sort, and specially a little 
more obedience to Holy Church, would do the Land Leaguers 
endless good. Mr. Challis, who writes ‘On Language as the 
Vehicle of Thought,” sums up his conclusions as follows :—“ 1. 
Sensations cannot be presented, but only represented by means 
of language: emotions may be both presented and represented. 
2. Sensations can be represented by means of language only 
when they have been previously felt in experience, and have 
thereby acquired a definite association with the language em- 
ployed; and this is true also as regards the representation of 
emotions. But emotions can be presented, even when they 
have never been felt before, by means of language between 
which and the emotion there exists no definite and established 
relation.” Is not that a little broad? There are surely other 
pains that can be presented or reproduced through language, 
besides “ setting the teeth on edge,” as, for instance, the peculiar 
pain in the feet which is produced in most persons by descrip- 
tions of a fall or fear of a fall over a precipice; while there are 
pleasures, like those enjoyed by musicians, certainly producible 
by words, yet widely distinguished from emotions. Sir Francis 
Hincks denies at great length that Canada wishes to join the 
United States, and some other propositions recently advanced 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The controversy is well maintained, 
but it is a little tedious. 

Fraser has not very much which interests us, except the very 
best description of German student-life we ever remember to have 
seen. There is little but detail in it, but the detail brings home 
to us the German method of instruction, the mode of granting 
degrees, the Professors’ system of teaching, exactly at the points 
where they differ from English ideas. With a page or two 
more about daily life, the manner of keeping oneself alive, the 
essay might be made a nearly complete account of University 
life in Germany. The writer, Mr. A. H. Baynes, has, we see, a 
theory that the practice of duelling, as kept up by the students, 
is really an amusement, which, like English athletics, enables 
them to let off superfluous life and vigour; but he forgets that 
athletics, except at public schools, are not compulsory. If those 
only fought who are willing to fight, more might be said 
for the Schliiger, but it is often imposed by opinion upon 
the unwilling. The suggestion that an Oxford Don would 
be all the better for a year or two of life as a privat-docent on 
the German system, during which he would show that he could 
really teach, is clever, but not very likely to be adopted. The 
first object of Oxford is not to raise a corps of teachers. Mr. 
F. R. Conder, to whom we have been indebted for so many 
practical papers on the cost and profit of railways, indulges 
himself for a moment in dreams about electricity as a motor. 
He seems to think that it will be possible, when power is trans- 
mitted from fixed engines, to take trains up Alpine inclines, 
and so reduce the first expenditure most materially. It may 
be, but taking trains down them will remain a most risky pro- 
ceeding. One moment’s failure of the delaying apparatus, and 
horrible death is certain. 

The Cornhill gives us a curious monologue, by Mario 
Pratesi, whether truly an Italian or not we know not, nominally 
about a raven, really about municipal life in Italy, which is 
pleasant to read; but our interest is deeper in Mrs. Barbauld. 
Who knows not Mrs. Barbauld, and who knows her? Who of 
all who recognise her name know that she was a hereditary 
schoolmistress, that she learned Latin, and Italian, and French, 
and a little Greek, of her father, Dr. Aikin; that she bolted up 
a tree and jumped into a lane, to avoid a rich but clownish 
suitor; that she married Mr. Barbauld, a Unitarian clergyman, 
“lest he should go crazy again,” and had all her life to bear with 


|@ crazy temper, culminating at last in a burst of insanity 





and suicide; that she settled with her husband in a corner of 
Church Row, Hampstead; and that she was one of the most 
loveable, genial, and letter-writing of human beings? All they 
know is, as a rule, that she could write poetry like this, and 
they are forgetting that. 


‘ Life, we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh or tear, 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time. 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime, 
Bid me ‘ Good morning.’ ” 


The sketch of her is admirable, the best paper, we think, in this 
month’s Magazines. We do not quite recognise Mr. Gifford Pal- 
grave’s usual charm in “ Phra-Bat.” Itisa most instructive and 
quite new account of the scene of the great annual Siamese pil- 
grimage, with a very curious hint running through it of a certain 
identity of idea, especially in architecture, existing between Egypt 
and Siam; but it is, for Mr. Palgrave, a little—shall we say P— 
Turanian. He gives us an excellent, but slightly forced, de- 
scription of the shrine—which must be very like one of the 
temples on Chinese plates, in brick, not wood—and bears strong 
testimony to the continued vitality of Buddhism in Siam :— 


“The great world-famous pilgrimages of Rome and Jerusalem have 
long since been matters of history; Benares no more gathers as of 
old her millions of Hindoo votaries; the Meccan conconrse is but a 
feeble remnant of the past; the lesser shrines of Loretto or Com- 
postella, of Kerbela and Meshed Ali, of the Indian or the South- 
American peninsula, have well nigh lapsed into forgetfulness; while 
the spasmodic efforts to revive the like in France or elsewhere collapse 
in speedy indifference and neglect. Not so in this strange survival 
of past ages, this land forgotten by the years, this land of Siam. 
Here, to judge by appearances at least, there is no abandonment nor 
falling-off in the national reverence paid to the great East-Asian 
ascetic and teacher, or to his memorials, footmark, or likeness. 
Visited duly with all honour and ceremony both by the late and by 
the present king, indeed by every monarch in turn of the reigning 
dynasty, the shrines are in good repair, the offerings abundant, and 
the multitude of yearly pilgrims to each attests that the popular 
devotion keeps at least even pace with the royal. Esto perpetua.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——_ 

The Atlas Geography. By A. H. Macdonell. (H. K. Lewis.) 
—This is a very useful little book, intended to supply English 
children with their first lessons in geography, without the neces- 
sity of turning to any other atlas than that which is contained 
in their lesson-book. Each of the nine maps it contains is given in 
blank outline, as well as with all the names filled in, so that the 
child, after learning its first lesson as to the shape and localities of 
the various continents, may turn to the blank map, and exercise him- 
self by pointing out the site on the blank map of any given place, 
or the course on it of any given river or mountain chain. The 
information given as to each map is, of course, very much con- 
densed, but will serve as the headings of what the teacher may so 
fill out as to make the lessons full of interest. The maps given are 
those of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, North America, 
South America, the British Isles, and Ancient Palestine,—just the 
selection which for an English beginner in geography is most 
desirable. 

The Cameronians. By James Grant. (Bentley and Sons.)—To 
those who like a rattling, romantic, military story, full of wild adven- 
ture and impassioned love-scenes, in which the extremes of improba- 
bility and of realism are strangely blended together, this last book 
of Mr. Grant’s will be very acceptable, for like his others, it has 
about it an amount of fascination which so far carries away the 
reader as to make him inclined rather to enjoy than to criticise, and 
this is what he seeks for in taking up a novel. It is afterwards that 
he begins to tell himself that characters like those of Hew Mont- 
gomery and Mattei Guebhard are of a past rather than a present 
day, that the love-affairs of Fotheringhame and Annabella Errol are 
conducted, to say the least of it, in a singular fashion, and that the 
skilfully-woven plot almost verges on the impossible. Nevertheless, 
there is amongst all this so much appreciation of certain styles of 
character, not a few of the personages being sketched with admirable 
truth and precision, that these portraits go far to make up for what 
may be considered blemishes in other parts of the story. The old 
colonel of the Cameronians, with his generous nature, bis hot temper, 
and his excessive pride of birth, a mixture of the testy old Indian 
General and the country gentleman of the old school, in his hale and 
hearty, if somewhat garrulous old age, is especially good; and so, in 
more incidental fashion, are Mrs. Captain Garth and honest John 
Balderstone ; while Mary Montgomerie, without being perfect, is a 
very charmingly simple, high-principled girl, with courage enough to 
remain faithful to her lover in evil and in good report, and insight 
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gufficient to detect the self-interested motives of the rascal who 
has won the favour of her guardian. The story opens with 
‘a description of life at Eaglescraig, when Sir Piers Montgomerie, 
delighted to find that a detachment of his beloved regiment 
has been sent to within easy distance of his residence, determines 
+o invite the senior lieutenant over for a few days’ cover-shoot- 
ing. In this manner we are introduced to Cecil Falconer, destined, of 
course, to fall in love with Mary; but even before doing so he has 
become an object of jealousy to the evil-minded Hew, who, distantly 
related to the General, heir to the baronetcy and heir of entail, is de- 
termined to possess himself, in addition, of the fortune of the fair 
‘grand-niece and ward, and therefore looks with disfavour upon any 
one likely in the smallest degree to poach upon what he considers to be 
his peculiar preserves. Falconer is decidedly unfortunate in the matter 
of exciting hatreds at first-sight ; as if that of Hew were insufficient, 
although the rascal has contrived to blast his character and ruin his 
prospects, he afterwards contracts at the first glance the enmity of a 
‘Servian adventurer,—and this enmity none the less deadly for being 
without foundation, and still further inflamed by a jealousy which, 
on Cecil’s part at least, is unfounded,—bids fair to leave him dead 
on the plains of the Morava, for the unfortunate Falconer, 
dishonoured, penniless, and without hope of ever seeing Mary 
again, has tried to find oblivion by serving Prince Milano as a 
volunteer trooper in “ Tchernaieff’s Own” regiment, and deservedly 
gains in it both promotion and reward. It is during this Servian 
episode that we are served with the dish of horrors, without which a 
tale of this kind would necessarily be incomplete, although many 
readers would be glad to have been spared the death-scene of the 
‘unfortunate Margarita. The whole character of Mattei Guebhard is 
that of an undisciplined savage mad with love and jealousy, and it is 
as disagreeable in its way as is that of the English villain, save that 
the latter acts from meaner motives. We do not, of course, intend 
‘to spoil the interest of the reader by revealing the manner in which 
Mr. Grant’s intricate plot is cleverly brought to a dénouement. We 
have said enough to designate the kind of novel with which we have 
to deal, and it may suffice to add that its merits, though not very 


considerable, are such, at least, as to redeem its exaggerations. 


A Visit to Abyssinia. By W. Winstanley, late 4th (Queen’s Own) 
Hussars. Two vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—It is Mr. Winstanley’s 
misfortune, not his fault, that these two lively volumes have 
come somewhat late into the market. The work descriptive of 
‘Colonel Gordon’s doings in Central Africa, which we reviewed 
some time ago, has to a large extent anticipated them, con- 
taining as it does an account of an important interview the 
Colonel had with King Johannes of Abyssinia. Mr. Winstan- 
ley’s experiences are mainly valuable as showing that it is not 
such a difficult matter, after all, to penetrate into the heart of 
Abyssinia. He proceeded from this country to Suez in the ordinary 
way, and thence to Jeddah, which he describes with almost 
gazetteer succinctness as “a walled Arab port of considerable 
commercial activity, its importance much increased by vicinity 
to the sacred town of Mecca.” His next two stages were 
Souakim, reached by steamer, and Khartoum, by camel. Mr. 
Winstanley’s chief difficulty then faced him,—how to approach 
Debra Tabor from Khartoum, which is “ neither a handsome 
nor a healthy city.’ This difficulty he overcame, partly by 
his invincible good-nature, but still more by his making known 
en every emergency the fact that he was a Christian,—a cir- 
cumstance, by the way, which appears to go right in the 
teeth of his own emphatic declaration that “the Christianity 
of the country is a ceremonial rather than a belief, and inculcates no 
guiding principles to integrity of life.’ Finally, Mr. Winstanley 
obtained an audience of the King, whom he conciliated with presents. 
He thus describes him :—‘‘ Johannes appeared about forty-five; his 
features were aquiline and regular, forehead high, nose prominent and 
straight, eyes chilly, his general presence commanding; but an 
expression of settled gloom pervaded his countenance, which bore the 
frozen look produced by absence of the softening influence of smiles.” 
Mr. Winstanley tells us less, however, about the King than about the 
secondary chiefs, whom Johannes dominates much as Egbert domi- 
nated his contemporary Saxon rivals; and the best thing in his book 
is the account he gives of one of these, a border chief, styled the 
Ras of Baramba. The book, as we have said, is lively and full of 
information, the author being open-eyed and gifted with a quick 
sense of the ludicrous. His style, however, recalls rather frequently 
the slang of the mess-room and of Mr. James Grant’s novels. 


Ward and Locke’s Home Book : a Domestic Cyclopedia. (Ward and 
Lock.)—This book is intended to teach us how we may build our 
house, may furnish it, may live in it, how we are to dress ourselves, 
manage our children, and behave to our friends. The serious busi- 
ness of life being thus provided for, we receive instruction as to how 
we are to deal with our leisure hours, being furnished with the 
description of every variety of game. There are, of course, many 
things with which we do not profess to be acquainted, and many on 





which opinions vary ; but when we come to the games, we touch ground. 
The “ground plan” of the lawn-tennis court is the now obsolete 
“hour-glass’”’ shape, the measurements are not those agreed upon 
at the last revision of the rules, and the essential point of the weight 
of the balls is not correctly given. This part, in fact, has been, it 
Seems, reprinted without correction. We see, by the way, no date 
on the title-page, and are quite at a loss to say what is new and what 
is old in the book. Doubtless, there is much to be learnt from it; only, 
the reader must not try to imitate in actual dwellings the colouring 
of the illustrations. 


A Will and a Way. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. (R. Bentley 
and Son.)—The story that gives the title to these volumes was not 
quite long enough to fill the three, so it is eked out by two others, 
which occupy fully half of the third. No hint of this is given in the 
title-page, but Lady G. Fullerton, perhaps, thought the variety would 
be a pleasant surprise. In a sense, it was so; for although A Will 
and a Way is well written, it is not a story that enlists the reader’s 
interest or sympathy very strongly. It smacks too much of a clois- 
terish pietism. We are carried back by it to the days of the Reign 
of Terror in France, and are made to follow the fortunes of an aris- 
tocratic family, or rather of a single member of that family, 
through that period of the triumph of Chaos. The young 
lady heroine, Aline des Elmes, suffers all things at the hands 
of the enemy, down even to marriage with the son of one 
of the leading Terrorists, whom she consents to wed, in order 
to save her brothers’ lives. Bravely she endures this degradation ; 
and though loving ancther, devotes herself to her busband, re- 
claiming him to a life of piety and honour. Through this reclama- 
tion comes her release, for he is condemned to death and shot, 
because he, when on military duty, refused to order his men to do a 
dastardly deed. In the end, she marries her true lover, a man 
of her own rank, and with him passes a life of devotion and 
good works. The time, the scenes, and the people all con- 
tribute to give the author a great opportunity, and, as we 
have said, the story is fairly well told. Yet, somehow, it does not 
impress us much. The pietism which pervades it is both sickly and 
intensely Ultramontane, so that the feeling one has in reading the book 
is much that produced by old-world legends of saints and miracle- 
workers. Aline des Elmes, her lover, M. Alexandre, otherwise the 
Comte de Courtelance, are shadowy personages; and so is Madeline, 
the beautiful and saintly peasant harbourer of suspects, whom they, 
in aristocratic fashion, look down upon. Their story, therefore, does 
not move us as it might have done, had they been more human; but 
there are many people, we doubt not, by whom it will be thoroughly 
enjoyed. Of the minor stories, we need say nothing, except that the 
one called ‘Castel Barco” appears to us to be repulsive in the 
highest degree. The whole three, the author tells us, are more or 
less founded on fact, but that is not necessarily a merit. In a work 
of art, it may be a defect. 


A variety of little books dealing with various subjects connected 
with popular medicine, sanitation, and the like, demand notice. In 
the “ London Science Class-books Elementary Series,”’ we have The 
Laws of Health, by W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. (Longmans.)—Pro- 
fessor Corfield’s is an excellent little treatise, though we should be 
inclined to recommend it to mature readers, rather than to the schools 
for whom it is, it seems, primarily intended. One thing, however, 
must be considered per contra. School is the only place where you 
can compel people to read what it is good for them to know. Per- 
sonal hygiene, ventilation, food, water supply, removal of refuse, are 
the principal subjects treated of. Professor Corfield, we see, declares 
the “earth-closet’’ system to be impracticable for large commu- 
nities. We should have been glad to see a more emphatic commenda- 
tion of it for isolated dwelliugs.——In the “‘ Long-life Series,’’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ward and Lock, we have Health in Schools and 
Workshops, dealing with this same subject of sanitary science, with 
especial reference to places where work, physical and mental, 
is carried on. The remarks on the “amount of study” are 
specially noticeable. We venture to say that there is not a school 
in the kingdom which does not exceed in its demand the maximum 
allowed by the writer. Siv hours is the utmost that he would con- 
cede. Only,—who is to begin by cutting down the time? In these 
days of fierce competition, this is as difficult as general disarmament. 
——The Skin in Health and Disease is meant to serve “ both as a 
guide for the preservatien of the health of the skin, and as a popular 
dictionary or encyclopedia in matters appertaining to dermatology. 
Sick Nursing, by George Black, M.B., gives a variety of useful 
directions for the diet, care, and general management of young and 
old suffering from disease, either acute or chronic. Brain Work 
and Over-work strikes us as being a specially valuable little treatise, 
the writer always putting what he has to say lucidly and pointedly, 
and never allowing himself to become extravagant and one-sided. 
The remarks on alcohol or tobacco are worth careful consideration. 
If alcohol were never taken but with food, and tobacco never used 
except in hours of rest, there would be a great step taken towards 
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the Millennium.—lt is sufficient to say that the title of What Every 
Mother Should Know, by Edward Ellis, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill), 
is fully justified by the character of its contents. From beginning 
to end, this little volume is full of the most valuable advice. Even 
in households where all requisites for the health of children are 
accessible, sheer ignorance causes much sickness and death; in 
poorer homes, where there are both ignorance and the wantjof air and 


; needful food—how many children of the labouring-class have half-a- 


| powder,’’ 
, As a matter of fact, he understates the case. 


pint of milk per day ?—the mortality is frightful. Of all that Dr. 
Ellis says, nothing is more needed than his emphatic warnings against 
some popular quack medicines. Of “Steedman’s Powders,” he says, 


| “I believe these to be the cause of great evil, and even mortality, 


among children ;” and yet women who ought to know better con- 
tinually employ them, and even doctors connive at their use. ‘ Each 
he says, ‘contains three-quarters of a grain of calomel.” 
One powder which the 
present writer caused to be analysed contained raw mercury. 
Ready Remedies in Medical and Surgical Emergencies. By an Edin- 
burgh Practitioner. (Edmonston and Co.)—If by ‘ ready remedies’’ 
he meant remedies which may be applied without waiting for medi- 
cal advice, we are inclined to think that some of the “ Practi- 
tioner’s’’ recommendations are somewhat heroic. We should hesi- 
tate about the suggestion of antimony, even with the caution 
appended. We have known a child’s health permanently injured by 
the administration of it. In the treatment of “ Affections of the 
Chest,”’ would not a few words about the temperature of the room, 
and the allievation, so valuable in many cases, of a steaming kettle, 
have been in place? We take it that these things are much more in 
the province of the mother or nurse, than the administration of drugs 
and the use of blisters. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Edited by B. Vincent. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—This is the seventeenth edition of one of the most 
valuable and useful reference-books published, and it is corrected up 
to the autumn of the present year. As an instance of the completeness 
of the revision and the freshness of the new matter, the dates of the 
death of General Garfield and of the appointment of General Arthur 
as his successor are to be found in the classified contents ; while the 
more important later events that have occurred during the printing 
of this edition are recorded in the addenda. We are pleased to ob- 
serve that in making room for the records of the past three years 
(the sixteenth edition was published in 1878), judicious compression 
has been resorted to, in preference to using smaller type, the present 
edition, nevertheless, containing some fifty more pages than the last. 
The arrangement and get-up of the work are creditable to the editor, 
publishers, and printer. 





Of technical books on various subjects, scientific and practical, we 
have received :—General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves, by Dr. J. 
Rosenthal (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) ; Geometrical Drawing, by the 
Rey. J. H. Robson (Relfe Brothers) ; Practical Organ-building, by 
W. E. Dickson, M.A. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.); Mechanical 
Engineering, by Francis Campin, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) ; 
and from the same publishers, Coach building, by James W. Burgess ; 
Practical Photography, illustrated, by O. E. Wheeler (the Bazaar 
Office) ; The Merchant’s Clerk, by John Pearce (Effingham Wilson) ; 
@ new edition, revised and enlarged, of a well-known work, The Cot- 
tage Cookery-book (Ward, Lock, and Co.); Tit-bits for the Table 
(Edmonston and Co.); and The Cookery Instructor, by Edith A. 
Barnett, (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

We have received some specimen copies of Ward and Lock’s series 
of Standard Novels. They include selections from the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Lytton Bulwer, Captain Marryat, &c. They are clearly 
printed, on good paper, and published at 6d. cach. 
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Barrett (L.), Edwin Forrest, cr 8vo ......... /0 
Bible Pictures and Stories, 4tu. -) 4/0 
Biddle (T. E.), The Corinthian Yachtsman, Sv0.........scccsesesccereeees (GC. Wilson) 4/0 
Book ot Wisdom (The), Greek Text, &c., by W. J. Deane (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
Bourdillon (F.), As Happy as a King, er 8vo- (B.T.S.) 26 
Brodie (E.), Uncle Fred's ee eae J.F. Shaw) 3/6 


Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by F. Stothard, 8vo (Bickers) 7/6 
Campbell (R. ), The Law of the Sale of Goods, 8vo ............(Stevens & Hodge) 30/0 
Chadwick and Boardman, Reports on the Esti ate of Sir A, Chadwick (Simpkin) 30,0 


Chambers (G. F.), Law Relating to the Public Health......... Perot & Sons) 340 
Christian Cabinet, NE ME INO 5 caste ares ss tspsanarnchicinicnate mpkin & Co.) 16 
Cicero, De Legibus, Libri Tres » English Notes, by W. D. Pear =a (Hull & Son) 46 
Clarke (S.), Scripture Promises, large type, cr 8V0......00.00.0 (Simpkin & Co.) 14 
Cory (A.), The Eastern Menac e, new edition, cr 8vo ......... C. K. Paul & Co.) 7.6 
Davies, Rambles and Adventures of Our School Field Club (C. K. Panl & Co.) 3/6 
Dennis (H. J.), Second Grade Perspe-tive, 3rd edition, royal 8vo...(Bailliére) 2/6 
BOS NON, WY TD. BEOOUON, OF BVO. o.oo sos ciciesscicesessvcnseessesncccossesed (Macmillan) 26 
Dick (T.), Celestial Seenery, 2th thousand, cr 8VO ...............s00ce000s Collins) 3,6 
Early Days, AEs BANGED: ssnehsassinsenaacssony sconces (Wesleyan Conference Office) 1/6 
Edmonds (H.), Well east Lives, new edition, cr 8vo ...... (C.K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 


Edwards (E.), Words, Facts, and Phrases, er "8v0 (Chatto & Windus) 12/6 
Engall (T. 8. ,, The Gre satness of Christ, WO TOU i iis.onssinkscginarabncraenoee (Knight) 2/6 
Fausset (A. R.), The Englishman’s Bible Cyclope. lia, imp 8vo ...... (Hodder) 106 
Fish (D. T. }) Bulbs and Bulb-culture, er 8vo ... (Bazaar Office) 26 
Foulkes (T.), The Hindu Law of Inheritance, VO scccveceasmocnssnsvstese (Triivner) 10/6 











Fragoletta, by Rita, 3 vols. cr 8vo ....... 
Garratt (E. R.), Free to Serve, cr 8vo . 
Gibson (C. H.), A Latin Book for Beginn 
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.(Chanman & Hall} 210 





Gloag (J. A. L.), The Belstone: a Novel, 2 vols. er 8v 

Gould (S. B.), Germany, Present and Past, new edition . (C.K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Gould (S. B.), Village Preaching, Vol. 3, 12mo ...............00000000 (Skeffington) 4/0 
Grant (J.), Lady Glendonwyn, 3 vols. cr 8v0_ ...........6..4005 (Tinsley Brothers) 31/¢ 
Great Problem (The), or Christianity As It ~a PIO ies: 2s sane cane ty R ES 56 
Great Voyagers, their Adventures, &., CL 8V0......s1ccceseeseeseeseesseees ~ 
Hamilton (V. M. ), Scenes in Ceylon, folio ....... (Chapman & Hab 42 
Haweis (H. R.), Music and Morals, 10th edition, Di scapeniscceacaad ogue) = 


er 
Heartsease and the Rabbits, a Fairy Tale, cr BVO. oo -ccsne: 
Hensel (S.), The Mendelssohn Family, &c., 2 vols 8vo. 

Hershon (P. J.), Treasures of the Talmud, - 8y0 
Holmes (0. W)., Poetical Works, 2 vols. 18mo. .(S. Low) 10/6 
Holmes (F. M. ), Children of the Court, cr 8vo (Cassell &Co.) 2/0 
Horace, Works, with Commentary, by EL oO. Wickham. (Oxford Univ. Press) 5/6 
Ingals (E. F.), Diseases of the Chest, 8vo S. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Jesse (J. H.), George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, 4 vols. rod ...(Bickers) 42/0 
Lankester (Mrs.), British Ferns, new edition, Cr 8VO ......ssecesseereeee (Bogue) 5/0 
Leathes (S.), All Among the Daisies, er 8vo0 . (J. F. Shaw) 2/6 
Lechler (Prof. ), John Wiclif and his English. Precursors .. (C. i. Gr. Sa) 10/6 


..(Sotheran) 
-+(8. Low) 30/0: 
eneenonee ~»-(Mishet) 12/6 






Aeeeeereerencens 


















Light of the Home, or Mabel’s Story, cr » 8v0 fpceananacmbcasoenede 

Lillingston (F. A. G.), The Christian Garland, 12mo . 

Luys (J.), The Brain and its Functions, cr Bion es, (0. Be. Baw & Go. ) 5/0 
Macewen (C.), Rough Diamonds, cr 8vo ..,........ ... (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Macmillan's Magazine, Vol. 44, 8v0 piaieeasencedasneesweasevsbeueene (Macmillan & Co. 7/6 


Madan (H. G.), Table of Qualitative Analysis, 4to Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Maxwell (J. C.), A Treatise on Electricity, 2nded., 2 vols. (Oxford Univ. Press) 31/6 
Maxwell (J. C.), An Elementary Treatise on Electricity (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Meredith ((C.), Lucile, illustrated, royal 8vo... (C. K, Paul & Co.) 21/0 





Milton (J.), The Poetical Works of, by A. Chalmers, nes 1.,8vo ...(Bickers) 9/0 
Milton (J. 3 ), On Spermatorr hoea, lith edition, Satis He (Renshaw) 7/6 
Miss Daisy Dimity, 3 vols. Cr 8V0 .........:eecceceeeeeseeeees ..(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
ong (J. F.), Merely Players, 2 vols. Cr 8V0..........00.00000005 (Tinsley Brothers) 21/0 


Moor (T.), Se AX and Thoughts for Spiritual Life, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 7/6 














Morrice (F. L. H.), The Nightless North, 8V90 ............ccc.ccceeeeeseeeeeeetees Kent) 6/0 
Munchausen’s Adventures, illustrated by ell new ed. (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
My Diary, illustrated, 18mo...............+« fe ysgsanar sauauaaae sd <eosee ...(Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Natural- e4¥ Picture-hook, 4to.. .... (Routledge) 7/6 
Nicoll J.), Great Movements, k&e., cr BVO cesses sseoeee(J- Hoge) 6/0 
Norton (J. N.), Milk and Honey, a ’ edition, IID sc ccsicnacenersens “(Divicinson 2/6 
Osborn (Y.), The Lyons’ en, & , cr 8vo . F. Shaw) 5/0 
Parley (P.), Annual, 1882, imp one tal mabebancubeboueai sede cob vencchon (Gasset & Co. 50 
Paterson, Practical Statutes, 1881, 12mo (H. Cox) 10/6 





Railway and Commercial Gazetteer, 9th edition, roy 8vo .. (McCorquodale) 8/6 
Reany (G. S.), Our Daughters, &c., 4th th ousand ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Reed (A.), Edgar Nelthorpe, cr 8yo. (J. F. Shaw) 6/0 
Reference Handbook for Bible Readers, 32mo (Gent) 30 
Report of Scientific Results of H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’ Vol. 3 (Stationery Office) 50/0 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated by T. Stothard, new edition, 8vo ...... (Bickers) 7/6 
Robson (G. Y.), The Law of Bankruptcy, 4th edition, 8vo......(Butterworth) 38/0 

Ronsselet (L.), India and its Native Princes, new ed., imp. 8vo ...... (Bickers) 15/0 
Satterthwaite (T. E.), Manual of Histology, royal Got (8. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Saunders (J.), Two Dreamers: a Novel, new ed., cr sind nae ate & Windus) 3/6 
Scott (Sir W. Royal Characters from, 8vo... (Bickers) 7/6 
Sermons for Boys and Girls, 2nd ed., cr 8vo eas ae (Dickinson) 3/6 
Selwyn (G. A.), Memoir of the Life, &¢ » new ed., 2 vols. .........(W. Gardner) 12/0 
Shairp (J. C.), Aspects of Poetry, Lectures, &e., 8v0.... ..(Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Shaw (C.), Hilda, or, Seeketh Not Her Own, cr Bvo. (WJ. F.8 3/6 





























Statutes, Public Gener: al, 1881, royal 8vo..... 0 
Stebbing (G.), Fun and Fairies, i imp 4 F. Shaw) 3/6 
Stoughton (J. oF Footprints of Italian Re > init} 1/0 
Sunset Thoughts, new edition, 12m .................0..ss0e-cerserssssseve sores 16 
Syme (D.), Repr sentative Government in Set (C. K. Past & Oo 6,0 
Tait (W.), Seeds of Thought, new edition, Cr 8VO..............ccceseeseereeees (Nisbet) 36 
Text and Autograph Album, oblong, Cloth ..........cccceccecsesseceeseeeeeeeeees (M 36 
Thorn (I.), Over the Wall, &c., cr 8vo....... (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Thorne (E.), It’s All Real True santas bauies cake RevobucnvdaSuaNacon dep kbee Reine (R.T. 1/6 
Thornton (P. M.), Foreign Secretaries, &., 2nd ed., 2 vols. 8vo (W. H. Ales) 32/6 
Three Brave Priuces and other Readings, i impe' rial square.............+ (R.T.S.) 16 
Watt (A.), Mechanical Industries Explained, er 8vo ........ (uikaebeact 2/6 
Whately (M. L.), Lost in Egypt, ME sainscssecsesaipsesacacrexs (R. 40 
Whinfield (E. H.), The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 8vo 5,0 
Winter Pictures by Poet and Artist, 8V0.............ccccsssecsersesssseeseesseeee 60 
Wren (Sir C.), His Family and His Mui en (C. K, Paul & Co. ) 14/0 
Death. 


Morpry.—On November Ist, at 24 Elliott Road, Vassal Road, Brixton, Rachel, 
wife of Mr. George Mordey, sen., aged 53. 


LIBERTY’S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 
IN ASTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 
FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS {MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 

Prices from 1/- per yard. 


LIBERTY AND ©CO., 
J APAN ESE | FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 


From 15s per piece. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R Artistic and Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. | 
| 


Poisonous, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair,and is always to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 


world, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contaius no mineral, acid, or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 


APOLLINARIS. “2°: 








Patterns post free. 


EASTERN ART STORES, 
218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 





C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





NO 


LEAD, 








| « TONIC, eines ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS, 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


| The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
| 19 REGENT STREET, §8.W. 











yrs 
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SEELEY AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Columbier 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations, Five Guineas ; 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the 
Engravings, Ten Guineas. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,’”’ &c. 


Nearly all the Illustrations are New, and Engraved 
expressly for this Work. 


N announcing a New Work by Mr. Hamerton, the most important 
which he has hitherto written upon the Fine Arts, Messrs. 
SEELEY and Co. desire to offer some explanation of its nature. 


The Volume entitled THE GRAPHIC ARTS will contain a great 
amount of Technical Information concerning many different varieties 
of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving; but the purpose of the book 
will not be confined to technical matters only, as they are usually 
understood. They will be examined and compared with constant 
reference to Nature, and to the mental qualities of which they 
favour or discourage the expression. Mr. HaAmerron’s leading 
purpose has been to show the influence of technical conditions upon the 
expression of knowledge and feeling; his volume will give these 
technical conditions their due importance, and make them clear to 
every reader who takes a serious interest in the Fine Arts. The 
Publishers expect that the work will be acceptable both to artists and 
amateurs ; to artists, for the light it will throw upon the relations 
between the art which each of them makes his own specialty, and 
the other arts which he does not practise; to amateurs, for the 
facilities it will offer for a comparison between the different forms of 
Graphic Art as a disinterested study, and also with reference to the 
practical intentions and possibilities of an amateur. 


The Publishers need hardly observe that Mr. HamerTon has enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for gathering the experience and informa- 
tion necessary to a work of this kind. Aided by the confidence of 
the most distinguished Artists of his time, Mr. HAMERTON does not 
write from the limited experience of one man, but expresses what 
may be fairly considered to be the state of existing knowledge. 
Besides this, his peculiar work as Editor of The Portfolio has 
brought him into the closest contact with Black and White Art 
in all its reproducible forms, and make him minutely acquainted 
with various processes of reproduction, and their respective merits. 


Such a Work as THE GRAPHIC ARTS necessarily requires 
illustration. The Publishers have spared neither trouble nor expense 
in illustrating it as completely as the present very advanced state of 
the printed arts will permit. All kinds of Engraving, and most 
kinds of Drawing, will be represented, either by the best living 
Masters or by the most able of their younger brethren ; and with regard 
tothe dead, their best work will be reproduced in very close fac-simile. 
They will include :— 


Drawings in Lead-Pencil, Silverpoint, Chalk, Charcoal, 
Pen-and-Ink, Indian Ink, and Sepia, by 





LIONARDO DA VINCI. HARDING. 
RAPHAEL. LHERMITTE. 
ZUCCHERO. Sir F. LEIGHTON. 
WATTEAU. Sir J. GILBERT. 
TURNER. BURNE JONES. 
MACLISE. E. J. POYNTER. 
Woodcuts by 

HOLBEIN. PANNEMAKER. 
DURER. LINTON. 
BEWICK. EVANS. 

Etchings and Engravings by 
REMBRANDT. MERCURJ. 
DURER. L. STOCKS, R.A. 
HOLLAR. BRUNET DEBAINES. 
DREVET. FRANCIS HOLL. 
NANTEUIL. BRANDARD. 
MARC ANTONIO. SHERBORN. 
VISSCHER. HEYWOOD HARDY. 


The Large-Paper Edition is limited to 350 Copies (of which 
100 are already ordered for America). The Edition at Five Guineas is 
limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 250 are already ordered for America). 

The Publishers reserve the right to raise the Price, after a certain 
Number of Copies have heen sold. 





Cloth, 31s 6; Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, £5 5s. 


The AVON. From Naseby to Tewkesbury. 


Twenty-one Etchings by Heywoop Sumner. 
In November, cloth, 21s; Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the 


Plates, £3 3s. 
SKETCHES of LANCASHIRE. By Lxro 


Grinpon. With Twelve Etchings by Various Artists. 


In December, cloth, 35s. ; half-morocco, 42s. 


The PORTFOLIO. Volume for 1881, with 


Thirty-six Plates, and numerous minor Illustrations. 


In November, 5s. 


The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. By 


the Rey. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &c. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 


In November, 5s. 


The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS: Geology 
for Beginners. By A. Grserne, Author of “Sun, Moon, and 
Stars.” With Coloured Illustrations. 


In November, cloth, 6s. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. HENRY VENN, B.D., 


late Hon. Sec. of the Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. 
W. Knicut, M.A. With Portrait. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


BENVENUTA: a Tale. By Mrs. Marsa. 


Third Edition of 50,000 Copies. 


The CHILDREN’S HYMN-BOOK. Edited by 


Mrs. Carey Brock. And Revised by the Right Rev. W. WatsHam 
How, Bishop-Suffragan for East London; the Right Rev. Asuton 
OXENDEN, late Lord Bishop of Montreal, and Metropolitan of 
Canada; and the Rev. Jonn Enverron, Rector of Barnes. 


A. In royal 32mo, Pearl, double columns. Sewed, 1d; cloth limp, 2d. 
B. In royal 32mo, Brevier. Cloth, 1s; cloth extra, 1s 6d. 
C. With Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s; cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


SWEETBRIAR: a Tale. By Acnes Giperye. 


In November, cloth, 5s. 


UNDER the SHIELD; a Tale. 


WIncuEsteRr, Author of “A Nest of Sparrows.” 


By M. E. 


In November, 3s 6d. 


EVA’S MULBERRY TREE; a Story in 


Rhyme. With numerous Coloured Illustrations by E. L. Seeley. 


Ready, 2s. 


The STORY of ANDROCLUS and the LION. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


In November, cloth, 2s 6d. 


CHIRPS for the CHICKS. By M. E. 
Wincuester, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” With 31 
Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 


STORIES from the BEST BOOK. By Mary 
SEELEY. 
Part I.—The WORLD BEFORE the FLOOD. 
Part II.—The PATRIARCHS. 
Each Part contains Sixteen New Illustrations, cloth, ls. 





London: SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Offies 




















| 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. | ie. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. | not later than 12 a.m. on Friday 
Kingdom ... ae ae aN ais B Basis OAS Bisisis 07 2] 
ludi tage to any of the Australasian ° . ted that all hication: we 
-” Giekien, Aancinn, Duets Germany, 220 6.02 O46: 3... 078 ” is particularly ere ‘ at all applications for Copies of the 
Including postage to India, China, &. ... 112 6......016 3... 0 8 2 SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
ee ae mae not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellingto 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, | t. St W.c ? ’ gton 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, | Street, Strand, W.C. 
PAGO ....00.0scrcrercorrcarcoscssecseeees £10 10 0| Narrow Column . £310 0 | = = —— — 
Half-Page... . 5 5 0} Half-Column 1 = : | Just published. ' 
Quarter-Page ...........crsereseee 212 6{| Quarter-Column.................. 0 | IVISECTION.—MEDICAL OPINION in SUPPORT of 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


its PROHIBITION. Price, per post, 1d. Also, ASURGEON’S PROTEST 
AGAINST VIVISECTION. Price 14d, post free. —SECRETARY, London Anti- 
' Vivisection Society, 180 Brompton Road, 8.W. 








EWTON HALL, Fleur-de-Lis Court, 

Fetter Lane.—POSITIVIST SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES will be RESUMED on SUNDAY, 
November 6th, 1881, at 8 p.m. Admission Free, 





LADY is anxious to hear of a very 

superior UPPER NURSE, between 30 and 35 

years of are.— Please address Mrs, ARTHUR 
COHEN, 6 Ho land Park, W. 


O AUTHORS, BARRISTERS, and 
OTHERS.—A Cambridge M.A. (Barrister and 
Jovrnalist), Bachelor, wishes to find a SINGLE 
GENTLEMAN of literary or artistictastes to SHARE 
his house. It is situate! in the best part of the 
Chelsea Embankment, newly furnished, and has very 
large studi», library, and theatre attached, besides 
large reception and dining-rooms. No Agents need 
apply.—Addres:, in confidence, “‘H. Q.,’’ Grosvenor 
Gallery Library, New Bond Street, W. 


IRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEF- 
FIELD, are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of 
LITERATURE and HISTORY, who will be required 
to give, in addition, Elementary Instruction in 
Classics. The salary of the said Professor will be 
£300 per annum, with half the fees of his own classes. 
Candidates are requested to give full particulars, con- 
cerning age, experience, and any academical distinc- 
tions they muy have gained. The names of those 
gentlemen to whom references may be made should 
be giver, but no testimonials need be sent unless 
they are ask:d for. Applications to be sent on or 
before December Ist, to 

ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 

Firth Colleze, Sheffield, October 27th, 188i. 














\ JANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, 

for the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Requirements— 
Knowledze of Latin, Euclid, Algebra, eith r French 
or German, aud experience in school-teaching. Age, 
not under 27 years. Salary offered, £350 per anuum, 
with probable increase, as the numbers of the school 
increased. The Lady chozen to stay three years at 
her post, unless obliged to leave by health. £100 
allowed for the journey, if Brisbane is reached by 
February Ist, !832.—Apply to the MISTRESS, Girton 
College, Cambridge. 


| YERES, S. of FRANCE.—An 
Oxfurd M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an experienced and suecessful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advintaves for Freuch Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
France. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
TWO CLAS:ICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual 
value of £50, and tenable at the School during resid- 
ence, will be offered for competition in December. 
Candidates must be between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen ycars. Graduated papers will be set, and 
allowance made for age. 


T 





during the bxamination. 
Apply to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, Edinburgh. 
SEVENTH SESSION. 

Corresp: ndence Clas fur Drawing and the 
History «f Art, in conne-tion with which a Loan 
Library of Books on Art has been organised. Open 
on November Ist. 

Correspondence sses for the usual Branches of 
Education, to assist Students in Home Stndy, or to 
prepare Can idates for the University of Edinburgh 
Local Examinations, also open on November Ist. 

Sul : Arithmetic, English Grammar and 
tlish Literature, History and Geography, 
Logic, Litin, Greek, Greek Testament, French, 
German, Mathematics, Botany, and Harmony. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


T? PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—A MARRIED LADY 
of good «sition, and experienced in every detail of 
Hor i0ld Management, takes YUUNG LADIES, 
after complet ng their scholastic education, who desire 
to learn pract cally the Arts of Cookery, Dre:smaking, 
and General Housew fery. She offers a genuine 
Home, with every hyvienic advantage. Terms, 100 
guineas per asnum. References given and required. 

Addres:, Mrs. BOURNE, Rolandseck, Edgbaston, 
Warwickshire, 






ses 

















ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 lbh AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Established 1840. 
NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 

BLANKETS AND - QUILTS, 

LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 


CHARTALINE 
WARM, 









Size, 3 ft. by 5ft...... . ls 61 per blanket. Size, 5 ft. by 5ft. 2s 6d per blanket. 
1 93ft. Gin. by 5ft....... ls 9d » pe. ORbs DORE. ccc ccccecc0 2s 11d a 
PS 5. Go). eer 23 Od Pe ay 2: See 33 5d oe 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on. 
receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the Unitel Kingdom. 


Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets and Quilts, post free, on application to HENRY and CO., 
12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY¥ 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, psuREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


| 
WILLS’ BEST 











( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. @G@. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A,, late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 


CURE of BAD THROAT, COUGH, &c. (this week), by 
D R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—From Mr. Heron, 29 High Street, 
Belfast :—‘‘I am subject to inflammation of the 
throat, and suffer greatly in cold weather from a 
cough. Dr. Locock’s Wafers relieved the cough, 





Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


# OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


HOME 


allayed the inflammation, and gave me ease at once.’’ 
Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, and 
rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured 
by the Wafers, which taste pleasantl -—Sold at 
1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 48 Gd, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 
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AS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

bes and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, EC. 

Forms of Proposal 

application to — 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
P Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. ’ ; 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. / ; 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


and further information on 
RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInpbs. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, | ; 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents t ERIEe ees 
Right Hon. Lord , Chairman, 
-™ SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Boxvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
teat 


ts, or 
Agents, Cs CORNHILL, 


nd Hote) Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
“a WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Choncery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
enstody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase ana sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases of the skin, ringworm, 
seurvy, scorbutic eruptions and swellings, sore heads, 
and the most inveterate skin disease to which the 
buman frame is subject, cannot be treated with a 
more easy and reliable remedy than Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills, which act so peculiarly on the 
constitution, and so purify the blood that those 
diseases are at once eradicated from the system, and 
a lasting cure obtained. They ave equally efficacious 
in the cure of excoriations, burns, scalds, glandular 
swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, and con- 
tracted and stitfened joints. Theze medicine: operate 
mildly but surely. The cures effected by them are 
not temporary or apparent only, but complete and 
permanent, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, ard in 

vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
red in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 





ADKIEL’S ALMANACK for 1882. 

—Circulation over 150,000.—Voice of the Stars 

—A_ Hieroglyphic — Strife — Discord — Prosperity— 

Zadkiel foretold the Assassination of the late Czar— 

The Fighting in Africa—Troubles in Ireland, &c. 

Price 64.—COUSINS and CO., 3 York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 


tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ronert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 

Fleet Street. 


URNISHING IRONMONGERY. 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, CUTLERY, and 

GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, Bedsteads, 
Marble ditto, Bedding, 
Fire-irons, Farnitare for 
Stoves and Ranges, Bed-rooms, 
Chimney-pieces, Dining-rooms, 
Gasaliers, Drawing-rooms, 
Clocks and Bronzes, Lamps, 

Kitchen Utensils, Baths. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
Doulton’s Radiating Tile Stoves. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-rooms. 

Colza Oil, 3s per gallon; Kerosine ditto, 1s 2d per 
gallon. 


y ILLIAM Ss. BURTON 

sends a Catalogne gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his nnrivalled 
stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with list of prices. 


88 (late 39) OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 
NEWMAN STREET, &c. 





HRISTMAS PRESENT S.—Nothing 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty, 42: per dozen. Sportsman’s 
Special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ouly First, Order of 
Merit, for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on applicition to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 





Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878 First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1830 ; Melbourne, 


“ 1881. _ 
FRY’S Pxry’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valaable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY 





RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
CRKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, inthe Newest Designs. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS 





WwW. E.C., LONDON 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zines, July bth, 1864 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
Teceived information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use ia cholera was Ch! t 


December 3lst, 1864. 





Jrodyne.—See Lanc 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. | 


Of eourse it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply 


& want and alla place 


Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSU\PLION. NEURAL +IA 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH(@A, COLICS, &ec 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 


, CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLOR IDYNE 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each botile 
SOLE MANUFacTURER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. 


on the 


In Bottles, ls Lhd, 23 94, 49 Gd 





| Lo Vietrs. 


was 


/pee 


NARRATIVE HISTORY of INDIA. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, 53. 


“TALES from INDIAN HISTORY: 

being the Annals of India Retold in Narratives. 
By J. TaLzors WHEELER. Forms a Complete History 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 

‘* Is a book of absorbing interest and true literary 
value.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“Tts chief aim is the laudable one of interesting the 
people of England in the history and condition of 
India.”’—Athenewm, 

“Who will find, perhaps for the first time, the 
history of our great dependency made extremely 
attractive reading.’’—Broad Arrow. 


In 2 vols., 14s, with Map. 

A MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, In- 
cluding Malwa and adjoining Provinces, with the 
History and Past and Present Condition of that 
Country. By Sir Jonn Matcotm. (Calcutta Re- 
prist from the Third Edition.) 


in the press, profusely illustrate 1. 
A HANDBOOK of HINDU MYTHOLOGY, 


VEDIC and PURANIC. By Rev. W. J. Witxrys, 
Calcutta. 


London: W. THACKER and CO.,87 Newgate Street, 
Caleutta: THACKER, SPINK, aad CO. 


Just published, 1s, post free. 


R. MARTINEAU and the RELA- 
TION between ETHICS and RELIGION. An 
Address at the Opening of the Session 1881-1882 of 
Manchezter New College of London. By James 
Martiveav, LL.D., D.D., Principal of the College, 
WittiamMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Second Edition, with Appendix in reply to Dr. Allon’s 
Critique in his “‘ Cuurch of the Future,’’ price 1s éd. 


R. MARTINEAU’S “LOSS and 

GAIN in RECENT THEOLOGY.” An Address 
to Former Students in Manchester New College, 
London, delivered in Little Portland Street Chapel, 
London, on Thursday, June 23rd, 1881, by James 
MartTrIveavt, Principal of the College. 


The REPLY may be had separately for 6d. 


Wittrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Str et, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, col. boards, 23 6d; cloth, gilt ed :e8, 3s 6d. 
YTRANGE CLUES; or, Chronicles of 
a City Detective. By James M‘Gway, Author 
of “‘ Brought to Bay ’’ and “‘ Hunted Down.” 
“Nowhere in the English language, so far as we 
know, are there any detective stories which can 
equal these for interest and genuine ability.”— 
Scotsman. 
EprnscrGH Pustisurnc Co., Edinburgh; 
Sotpsry, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 


and 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 265. 
“THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 

A Grape FROM a THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Lilustration.) Chaps. 45. The Sitting.—46. The 
Sitting (continued).—47. Table-Talk.—48. Mr. 
Heyton Shows his Hand. 

Tue Jews’ CemeTeErRY. (Lido of Venice). 

PENTHESILFA. By Sidney Colvin. 

Some Eneiisa Place NameEs. 

A RAVEN AMIDST SavaGES. By Mario Pratesi. 

Mrs. BAaRBAULD. 

Country Live tn Iraty. Part L., Village Grandees. 
—The Smaller Gentry.—Village Functionaries. 

Love THE Dest. (With an L[llustration.) Chaps. 
32. Two Presents.—33. Murder.—3+. ‘‘ The Night. 
mare Life in Death.” 

London: Surry, ExLper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


[ 


2s 6d 


LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE, for 

NOVEMBER, 1881. No. DCCXCIII. Price 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Freep Perrop.—Part II. 

Tur Lanp or Kaemr.—Conclusion.—Excavations at 
Isembheb. 

Davip Scott, R.S.A. 

Tue Latin Lesson. 

Tue PYRENEES. 

Tue Ernics OF GLADSTONIANISM. 

ALIVE, AND YET Deap: Some PassaGEs iy THE Lire 
IFA FRENCH CoNVICT 

By W. W. S. 

Tux Stomp Mriyistrr—Its Seconp Sgssion 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 304, is NOW READY 

CONTENTS. 
)9¥ THE New TESTAMENT 


[Tue REVISION 











2. THe Past AND FUTURE OF THE CONSERVATIVES 
PARTY. 

3. Dean Stantey’s Last Worx 

t. Tue DeveLtopment oF Execrric Licuriya. 
Povs’s Works. By Elwin and Courthope 
LuXxuRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

7. Jess's Artic ORATORS. 

3. Fa tape AND Britisa LABOUR 

Joun Murxay, Albemarle Street. 
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Published every Thursday, price 6d; Monthly Parts, 2s and 2s 6d. 


N A TT U RCE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


Vol. XXV. commences with the current number. Among the contributors to this 
number are :— 


Prof. GEIKIE, F.R.S. 

A. R. WALLACE. 

Rev. T. W. WEBB. 

Prof. O. C. MARSH. 

Prof. A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 


DUKE of ARGYLL, 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, F.R.S8. 
ALEXANDER BUCHAN. 

G. H. DARWIN, I.R.S. 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 





“oe 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 29 and 30 BEDFORD STREET, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





ART AND LETTERS: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FINE 
ART AND FICTION. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED BY J. COMYNS CARR. 


Contents of November Number, Now Ready. 


SUNRISE ON THE DUTCH COAST—FRONTISPIECE. 
Engraved by F. MEAULLE, after the Painting by HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAY. 
1, MARIANO BERNARDO FORTUNY. 
With Engravings from ‘‘ The Bookworms,” “‘ Moor of Tangier,’’ Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” and Portrait of 
M. D’Epinay. 
2. SNOW IN SPRING. 
By G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. Engraved by C. SWAIN. 
3. LACE-MAKING AT BURANO. (Conclusion.) 
With Seven Illustrations, 
4, FREDERICK WALKER. (Conclusion.) 
With Engravings from ‘The Gipsies,’’ ‘‘ The Unknown Land,” and “ The Temptation of St. 
Authony Walker.”’ 
5, THE PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE. 
With Two Iliustrations. 
6. STORY.—WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 
7. ART NOTES, &. _ 
PRESS NOTICES OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


“*Vies with the leading Art publications of London aud Paris.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 7 Pas 

‘““Samptnously printed on fine paper, in large folio form, and accompanicd by illustrations of artistic 
value, the new periodical seems likely to win a permanent place in public favour.’’—Daily News. 

“The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A wonderful shillingsworth.’’—Wosld, 

** Well-written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such merit that they are worthy 
of being framed.’’—Morning Post. 

“A distinct advance in the Art literature of England.’’—AlUlen’s Indian Mail. 

““We wish the new magazine all success, aud gladly welcome this praiseworthy effort to bring the highest 
forms of Art within the reach of all classes.’’—Saturday Review. 

“* ayt and Letters’ is admirably got up, and should have a successful career before it.””—Court Circular. 

“* A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a favourable impression,” — 
Globe. 
“¢ Ayt and Letters’ should speedily win its way to popular favour.’’—North British Daily Mail. 

“Cleir and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and papers of various kinds, 
all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, and readable, The story, ‘ An Ill-considered Blow,’ 
is of phenomenal excellence.’’—Atheneum. 











REMINGTON and CO., 184 New Bond Street, W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S /-INFANTS 
FOR AND 
F OO OD INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Britisn MepicaL JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL TERE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—‘‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 











Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SO0N’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Mr. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
SPORT in the CRIMEA and 


CAUCASUS. By Crive Puinurps-WoLy 
British Vice-Consul at Kertch. In 1 ‘i hee 
8vo, 14s. [Now ready. 


A CHEQUERED CAREER; or 
Fifteen Years’ Vicissitudes of Life in Australia 
and New Zealand. In 1 vol. large crown 8yo 
10s 64, [Now ready. > 


By an EX-RIFLEMAN. 
WITH the CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES. 


A Record of Service in the Native Wars against 
the Galckas, Gaikas, Pondos, &, Including the 
Storming of Moirosi’s Mountain. In1 vol. demy 
8vo, 103 6d, (Now ready, 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE,” 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. By Mrs. 
Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” “ Tho 
Channings,” &¢. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of wie or, SELF-SACRI- 
EDITH: a Tale of the Present Day. 


By Lady Hrrnert, Author of ‘‘A Search after 
Sunshine,” ‘* Love; or, Self-Sacrifice,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 10s 64. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PROBATION,” &c. 
KITH and KIN. By Miss Fothergill, 


Author of * The First Violin,” &c. 
**We like the book; we even like it very much.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


By the AUTHOR of “FASCINATION.” 
The TURN of the TIDE. By Lady 


Margaret Masenpir, Author of ‘ Fascination,’ 
&e, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


A BASIL PLANT. By Ethel Coxon, 


Author of ‘Monsieur Love,” &c. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, [Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS, 


Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Queenie,”’ &e. 3 vols. 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 
a Savage. By VIOLET FANE. 

“*Sophy’ is the clever and original work of a 
clever woman. Its merits are of a strikingly unusual 
kind. It is charged throughout with the strongest 
human interest, and abounds in novelty from 
beginning to end. It is, in a word, a novel that will 
make its mark.’’—The World. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K, SpeNDER, Author of ‘* Godwyn’s Ordeal,’” 


Little Fifine. By Mrs. 


MacquoiD, Author of * Patty,” &e. 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of ‘‘ Viva,’’ ‘‘ Mignon,” &e. 
3 vols. [November llth. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


INDISPENSABLE to LAWYERS, BANKERS, &c. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. 
{\UPPLEMENT to the Eighth Edition 

of a DIGEST of the STAMP DUTIES, &c. 

Containing the Alterations made in 1880 and 1831. 

With Notes. By GuattErR C. Grirritn, of the Iuner 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law, ard of the Iuland Revenue 

Department. 

Mr.Griffith’s “‘ Digest of the Stamp Duties’’ (8th 
Edition, price 8s) is the Text-book used in the Inland 
Revenue Office. 

London: VacuErand Sons, 29 Parliament Street. _ 

Just published, cloth, price 1s. 
ae EPIGRAMS, 1874-81. 


P. S. Kina, Parliamentary Bookseller, Canada 
Building, King Street, Westminster. 


 . for DEMERARA.— 
View and Plan, see The BUILDER (41, by 
post 44d); Views and Plans, South Lambeth Dwel- 
lings—A Campo Santo for Interments—A Social Ques- 
tion—Value of Art Collections—Epidemic in London— 
Aspects of Hertfordshire—The Soil and Public Health 
—The London Fish Market—Holborn Restanrant— 
Conversazione, Architectural Association, &.—46 
Cathgrine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW NOVEL by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
GOD and the MAN. By Robert 
Bucuanan, Author of “The Shadow of the 
Sword,” &c. With Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Christie 

Murray, Author of “ A Life’s Atonement,” &c. 

With Twelve Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
ie Sl saci 

NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The COMET of a SEASON. By Justin 


McOartuy, M.P., Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.” 











2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ith the PLAYERS. B 
—_ pg of ‘* A Book of the Play 
&e. 





~ Immediately, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 21s. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. 


By ALEx. CHARLES EwaLp, F.S.A., Author of 
‘The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. 

~ 4 HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, profusely illustrated, 6s. 


BRUSHWOOD. By T. Buchanan Read. 


Illustrated from Designs by FREDERICK DIELMAN. 





Square 8vo, handsomely bound, with Illustrations, 
103 6a. 


The ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. 
H.R. Hawers, Author of ‘“‘ The Art of Beauty,” 
&c. With numerous IUustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, with a PREFACE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. H. Mattock. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of ** MARK TWAIN’S 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, the 
New Pilgrim’s Progress; being some Account of 
the Steamship ‘Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Excur- 
sion to Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. (Uniform with 
**A Tramp Abroad.’’) 











Now ready, crown 8yo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out of-the- 
Way Matters. By EvrezEr Epwarps. Uniform 
with ‘‘ The Reader’s Handbook.” 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a 


Family Handb.ok. By CaTHERrINE Ryan. 





Small crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The LAWS and PRACTICE of CHESS; 


together with an Analysis of the Openings, and 
a Treatise on End Games. By Howarpb Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. WorMALD. 





NEW VOLUME of “The WANDERER’S 
LIBRARY.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


SUMMER CRUISING in the SOUTH 
SEAS. By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. With 
Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustratio:s, 
7s 6d. 


The CARAVAN ROUTE between 
EGYPT and SYRIA. By His Imperial and Royal 
Highness the Archduke Lupwia Satvator of 
Pr eng With 23 Full-page Illustrations by the 

uthor. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 


Maps for Every Night in the Year, Drawings of 
Constellations, &e. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 





Price One Shilling, illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for NOVEMBER. 


ContEN?s :—Joseph’s Coat, by D. Christie Murray. 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard.—Our Astronomers 
Royal, by Hichard A. Proctor.-Rival Queens. 
illustrated by G. L. Seymour.—Jocosa Lyra, by 
Austin Dobson.—The Miiler’s Niece, by Henry W. 
Lucy.—Rambles round Harrow, by Alfred Rimmer. 
oun 4 Illustrations,—A Heart's Problem, by Charles 
ribbon. 


Price One Shilling. 


’ 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. 

Contents :—The Comet of a Season, by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.—Mr. Conwzy and Mrs. Piozzi, by 
Dutton Cook.—The Stery of Wulfgeat, by Grant 
Allen.—Charles Dickens at Home.—In Some eways 
of Development, by Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E.—An 
Early Roman Guide-book, by J. Kempe.—The Light 
of the North, by James Forfar.—Science Notes, by 
Vieeten Williams.—Table Talk, by Sylvanus 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 








Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are in Circula- 
tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases; and 
arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


*,* Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Country Subscribers are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and 
Foreign Literature, and with the most Recent Musical Publications, on the following 
advantageous terms :— 

FIVE VOLUMES “ee ree .» Two Guineas per annum. 
NINE VOLUMES a a aa 
TWELVE VOLUMES... 


Three Guineas a 
Four Guineas ps 
and Three extra Volumes for each additional Guinea. 

Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 
all the advantages of the Club Premises attached to the Library, including Reading 
and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference Library, a Ladies’ 
Dining-room, &c. 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post free, on application. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 











STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 
€Epecial Circulars Gratis on Application. 

READING MERCURY —‘“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.'"——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——-CATHOLIC TIMES.—“ The profits are 
practically indeflnite..——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


NELSON'S 
GELATINE, 


AND 


BEEGF-T E A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 


S$ O U P S§S, 
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On November 15th, 4to, price Two Guineas. 


B | 


R T H D A Y 


B OO K, 


DESIGNED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


THE WORK IS PRINTED IN COLOURS ON HAND-MADE PAPER, 


AND IS ILLUSTRATED BY FIFTEEN FULL-PAGE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, REPRODUCED IN THE 
HIGHEST STYLE OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 


Waterloo Place. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND C0.’S LIST. 


‘“* A NOVEL FEATURE of the approaching book season.’’—Academy. 


Just ready, in imperial 16mo, with special cloth cover, designed by the Author, 
showing Autumn Leaves, printed in colours, gilt lettering, gilt edges, price 143. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By Francis Georce 
Heatu, Author of “Sylvan Spring,” ‘‘ The Fern World,” &c. 


“‘Autumnal Leaves”’ is illustrated by 12 Plates, comprising 252 Autumnal 
Leaves and Leaflet, exquisitely coloured after nature; 4 Page and 14 Vignette 
Drawings, by F. G. Short, of New-Forest Scenery; and 12 Initial-Letter Leaf 
Designs, by the Author, All the Wood Illustrations are engraved by J. D, Cooper, 


SEBASTIAN HENSEL. 


The MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729-1847. 


From Letters and Journals. By Sepastian HENSEL. With Eight Portraits, 
drawn by Wituetm Henset, ‘Translated by CarL KLINGEMANN and an 


American Collaborator. With a Notice by GEorGE Grove, D.C.L. 2 vols. 

demy 8yo, cloth, 30s, (Ready. 
HER MAJESTY’S PRISONS: their Effects 

and Defects. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. (Ready. 


“In writing the following narrative, I have been earnestly desirous of exposing, 
as far as lay in my power, the ill-treatment and petty tyranny existing in some of 
our prisons, and at the same time of pointing out what appeared to me the weak 
points in the present system of conducting local prisons.”’ 


CARL BOCK. 


The HEAD-HUNTERS of BORNEO: Up the 


Mahakkam, and down the Barita ; also Journeyingsin Sumatra. 1 vol. super- 
royal 8vo, 32 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 36s. [Now ready, 


F. FRANCIS. 


WAR, WAVES, and WANDERINGS; includ- 


ing a Cruise in the ‘ Lancashire Witch.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
[Just ready, 
WIRT SIKES. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in OLD SOUTH 


WALES. With numerous Illustrations, demy &vo, cloth extra, —" ; 
[ Ready. 
F. VINCENT. 
NORSK, LAPP, and FINN. By Franx 


Vincent, Jun., Author of ‘‘The Land of the White Elephant,” ‘‘ Through 
and Through the Tropics,’ &. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and wine 12s. 
Ready. 


MIOT de MELITO. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT MIOT de MELITO, 


Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of State, and Member of the Institute of 
France, between the Years 1788 and 1815. Edited by General FLEISCHMANN. 
From the French by Mrs, CASHEL Hory and Mr. JouN LILiI£, 2 vols. demy 
&vo, cloth extra, 36s, [ Ready, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER 


WENDELL HOLMES. In 2 vols. 18mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely 
bound in limp cloth, gilt tops, edges uncut, 10s 6d. Now ready. 


EIDLITZ. 


THE NATURE and FUNCTIONS of ART; 


and more especially of Architecture. By Lropotp Eipuitz. Medium 8vo, 
cluth, 21s Ready. 


For NOVEMBER.—Now ready, No. 71, Vol. VI., 4to, in wrapper, price 1s 6d 


MEN of MARK: Gallery of Contemporary 


Portraits. Three Permanent Cabinet Photographs, by Lock and Whitfield, 
taken from Life for this Work only, of 


LEON GAMBETTA. 
SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 
MARCUS STONE, A.R.A, 
With Brief Biographical Notices, by THompsox Coorrr, F.S.A, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildinge, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 


THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. pest 8vo. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND, Revised and Enlarged, 80 Pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 

An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.—Echo. 

It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit.--Inquirer. 
Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and 
suggestions which should be read, especially by members of Assemblies and 
all interested in the foundations of religion. —Glasgow Herald, 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


tg HAMNET SHAKSPERE. Edited by Attan Park 
PATON 


pI Macbeth, 2s 6d, 
2. Hamlet, 3s. 
3, Cymbeline, 3s. 





4. Timon of Athens, 2s 6d. 
5. Winter’s Tale, 3s. 
Vol. I., Five Plays as above, lés. 
6. Coriolanus, 3s 6d. 
7. Julius Cesar, 2s 6d, in December. 
8. Anthony and Cleopatra, 3s, early in 1882. 
London: Loneamans and Co. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, im 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-- 
rooms open from Ten to a Six. Prospectus on application. 

OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the Largest Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MED\L WATCHES: 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free: 
by post. 











Lox?’ 








HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 


HUNYADIH — LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
| 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 


—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
| CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
7 | &c., &e. 
\ | The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N O Ss. | LIMITED,” on the Label secuxes genuineness. 
Of a!) Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at Ls 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


The EPIC of HADES. With Seventeen Full- 


page Designs in Photo-mezzotint. By Georae R. CHapman, 4to, cloth 


tra, gilt edges, price 25s. 
bs. Fine oem, finely Hiustrated.”—Spectator. 


The PRESENTATION EDITION of : 
The EPIC of HADES. With Portrait. 


Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 64. . ; 
“This remarkable poem now appears in a luxurious and beautiful form.’’— 


oa ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 7 
The EPIC of HADES. Twelfth Edition, 


fcap. 8vo, price 7s 61. 
" Another yem added to the wealth of our poetry.’’—Mr. Bricu?. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Sixth Edition, 


feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
“There are, no doubt, many hundreds to whom you have given delight. These 

hundreds will swell to thousands.’’—ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Third 


GWEN. A Drama in Monologue. 
** Seldom has literature been enriched by a more beautiful poem.’’—Scotsman. 


Udition, feap. 8vo, c’oth, price 5s. 
The ODE of LIFE, Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 
th, 5s. 
© Fal of Seanilyy of thought, feeling, and languaze.’’—Daily News. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
WORKS BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


ARROWS in the AIR. 
Edition, cloth, price 5s. 


CURRENT COIN. Materialism—the Devil— 


Crime — Drunkenness— Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation— the Sabbath. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SPEECH in SEASON. Fifth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Twelfth Edition, 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Crown $vo, Fourth 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 


LIFE and LETTERS of. 
I. Uniform with the Sermons. 2 vols., with Steel Portrait, price 7s 6d. 
II. Library Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 6s. 


The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 


New Volume of Sermons. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. Sermons preached 


on Various Occasions. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d. 


THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS — 
COWPER, COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, and BURNS. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Fifteenth and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SERMONS. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 
SERMONS. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for NOVEMBER. 


How 1s THE LAw TO BE ENFORCED INTRELAND? By A. V. Dicey. 


ANTONIO Kosmini. By Thomas Davidson. 
THE Future oF Istam.—IV. By Wilfrid S. Blunt. 
THE KING AND Eary Civit Justice. By Sir Henry S. Ma‘ne. 
THE DELIvERER. By the Author of “ The City of Dreadful Night.” 
SALMON FISHERIES. By F. Ed 
By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


iden. 
Tur History AND FuTURE OF INTEREST AND PROFIT, 
Home anp ForrIGN AFFAIRS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


THE LIFE 
RICHARD COBDEN. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


NOTICE.—The Reprint of thie Work will be ready next Wednesday. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC. 





NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Cheap Edition. 
BISHOP SELWYN’S LIFE. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, 


M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, &c., price 123. 
Uniform in size with ‘‘ The Changed Cross.”” 


BY the SEA of GALILEE. A Poem by M. S. Mac Ritchie. 
With Tinted Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, Square 16mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


PICTURES by T. PYM. STORIES by “‘L. C.” 


CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD. 


An Illustrated Book of Child-Life. Beautifully printed in the best style of 
Chromo-Lithograpby, bound in au illustrated cover, piper boards, cloth 
back, price 33 61. Few better books of Illustration, so quaint and yet so 
natural, have ever been published, and it can hardly fail to be a popular book. 


OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS for the LITTLE ONES to 
COLOUR. By T. Pym. Small 4to, 1s. 
This Picture-book is printed on tinted paper expressly made for the purpose, 
and the outlines are in sepia. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. By Eleanor 
Butiey. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3s 6d. 

“A very pleasant device for making geography agreeable.’’—Guardian. 

“Great paius have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
information.’’—Spectator. 

“ A capital story-book, and withal eminently instructive. Its tales are tales of 
the sea and land, of brave men and noble boys, of fox-hunting and whale-catching,. 
of girl printers, and of the dinner feasts our Princesses used to cook and serve 
when they we.e happy little girls at Osborne House.’’—National Church. 

With 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL. _ By Frances Palmer. 
Tinted Illustrations from Drawings by G. L. Seymour and W. A. Cranston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 

“One of the best boys’ books we have seen for a longtime. Written with a 
rare combination of relizious spirit, with a perfect abstention from cant ; and so 
weil put together that we believe no reader who once took up the book would put 
it down ¥ithout finishing it.’’—Standard, 

“A well-written story.’’—Times, 


DOGGED JACK. By Frances Palmer. With Full-page 


Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d. 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. A Tale of 
Cornwall in the Last Century. By James F. Cops, Illustrated by Davidson 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth beards, 33 6d. [Seventh Edition. 

“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle 
and simple.’”’—Guardian. 


The BREAKING of the BREAD: an Explanation of the 
Holy Communion, with Notes on the Communion Service. By the Rev. E. 
L. Curts, B.A., D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill. 18mo, extra 
cloth boards, red edges, 23. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of WILLIAM TYRRELL, D.D., 
First Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales. By the Rev. R. G. BoopLr, 
M.A, Vicar of Cloford, Frome. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 61. 

“Tt is impossible not to recognise in him a thoroughly devoted, single-hearted 
worker on the side of righteousness.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. Evan Dantet, M.A., Priucipal of the National Suciety’s Train- 
ing College, Battersea ; Hon. Canon of Rochester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
63. [Seventh Edition. 

“This very excellent manual will be of the utmost va'ue to those engaged in the 
instruction of adult classes, whether in Sunday-school, training-college, or clerical 
seminary. This book is one of the most complete and satisfactory that we have.” 

—Guardian. 

LECTURES on PREACHING. By the Rev. Phillips 
Brooxs, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


33 6d. 
“‘ Nothing more really helpful has ever appeared.”"—New York Churchman. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH CHURCH, Ancient and 


Modern. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 

“Besides containing much information, ecclesiastical and historical, is also of 
considerable practical utility, The writer is impartial and trustworthy.”— 
Spectator. : 

“* Well conceived, well planned, well execnted.’’—School Guardian. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


SUNDAY. | 

Weekly, 3d. | | 

FULL of ORIGINAL | VOLUME, | FULL of ORIGINAL 
| Beautifully | 


PICTURES, Elegant | PICTURES, 


2 1 srr, |} coloured, | gilt, cloth » = 
and DELIGHTFUL | paper | boards with | DELIGHTFUL 


Over 200 Original Ilus- | 


trations and Outline | SU N DAY. 


Engravings. 
Monthly, 3d. 


1881 





and 


TALES and SCRAPS | poards, | giltedges, | TALES and SCRAPS 
for the YOUNGSTER. 3 / } 5/ for the YOUNGSTER. 
| je | ie 
NOW READY. 


“* Most successful—irresistible to the juveniles.”"—Liverpool Mail. 

“Well calculated to keep busy, interested, and amused any restless little 
person who otherwise might find Sunday a long day.’’—Churchman, New York. 

“*We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we can imagine no handsomer 
gift at Christmas-time to bestow on a child.’’—Church Times. 

** Great taste is shown in the arrangement of the neutral colours on the cover of 
the volumes which have now happily taken the place of those violent contrasts 
hitherto employed to dazzle the eyes of children at the expense of ruining their 
taste. The book inside proves itself worthy of this excellent introduction. Asa 
Christmas present it will be greatly appreciated by the little ones.”’"—Public 
Opinion. Le a aD & 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 

2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS 








The HAIGS of BEMERSYDE: a Family History. By | 


Joun Russett. Large 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. [This day. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘Cousins,’ ‘ Pauline,” ‘ Troublesome 
Daughters,’ &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, [Newt week. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., 
Author of “The History of Scotland,” ‘‘The Book-Hunter,” &. New 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


KOUMISS; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its Uses in 
the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow’s 
Milk. By Grorce L, Carrick, M.D., L.R.C.S.E., and L.R.C.P.E., Physician 
to the British Embazsy, St. Petersburg, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s ohn as 

his day. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. By 
C. F. Gorpvon Cumin, Author of *‘ At Home in Fiji,’ ‘‘ From the Hebrides 
to the Him idlayas,’”’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vv, with numerous Illustrations. 

(Immediately. 


UNCLE Z. By Greville Phillimore, Rector of Henley-on- 
Thames, late Vicar of Down-Amney, Gloucestershire, and sometime Student 
of Christ Church. (Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. [This day, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
FICHTE. By Robert Adamson, M.A., Professor of 


Logic in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 33 6d. 
The other Volumes published of this Series are:—I., DESCARTES. II., 
BUTLER. III., BERKELEY. 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and WRITINGS; an Auto- 


biography. By the late Sir AncurBaLn Arson, Bart., D.C.L. Edited by his 
Daveuter-1n-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Ste?]. 
[Shortly. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, Lord CLYDE. Illus- 


trated by extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


HARRY ERSKINE. 
The HONBLE. HENRY ERSKINE, Lord-Advocate for 


Scotland. With Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of his Time. Com- 
piled from Family Papers and other sources of information, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel ALEX. FErausson, late of the Staff of Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
In 1 vol. large 8vo, with Portra‘ts and other Illustrations, [In the press, 


The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence Oliphant, Author 
of ‘* The Land of Gilead,” “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China.’’ In 1 vol. post 
8vo, with Illustrations. [In a few days, 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. (Originally published in 


Blackwood’s Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into English Verse. 
With a Life and Notes. By Sir THEoporE Martin, K.C.B. In 2 vols. post 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper. [Early in November. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. By E. D. Gerard, 


Author of ‘‘ Reata: What’s ina Name.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. {Shortly. 


MISSING PROOFS: a Pembrokeshire Tale. By M. C. 


SrrriinG, Author of “ The Grahams of Invermoy,”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 173. 


‘The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. 
Complete and Unifcrm in Twenty Volumes, crown 8vo, price £5. 

Contents :—ROMOLA, 2 vols.—-SILAS MARNER.—The LIFTED VEIL.— 
BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.—ADAM BEDE, 2 vol2z.—SCENES of CLERICAL 
LIFE, 2 vols.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 2 vols.—FELIX HOLT, 2 vols.— 
MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols— DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols.— The SPANISH 
GYPsyY, 1 vol.—J UBAL; and Other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS 
of THEOPURASTUS SUCH, 1 vol. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Edition, Iustrated, 
each completz in 1 vol. 
ADAM BEDS, 3s 6d.—ROMOLA, 33 64.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s 61.— 
FELIX HOLT, 3s 61.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—SILAS MARNER, 
2s 64.—MIDDLEMARCH, 7s 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA, 3s 62. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and Other 
POEMS. By WiLt1AM EpmonpstouneE Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Twenty-eighth 
Editioa, fcap. 8vo, 7s 61. 

Professor AYTOUN and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 
Thirteenth Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. Pust 8vo, gilt cloth, 83 6d. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By the 
a wg agua Burton, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, 3 
nealinaa nia NEW EDITION, REVISED. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from Agricola’s Invasion 


to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By the late Joun H1ii 
Burton, D.C.L, 8 vols., and Index, crown 8yo, £3 3s. 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Stories. By Karl Emil 


Franzos. Translated by M. W. Macpowa.u. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIATIONS. By J. 


Cave-Brownrk, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent ; and for many years Curate of 
Lambeth Parish Church. With an [ntroduction by the ARCHBISHOP of 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by Mrs. OLtpHANT. Price 2s 6d. 

Now published :—1. DANTE.—2. VOLTAIRE.—3. PASCAL.—4. PE 

=, GOETHE. — 6. MOLIERE.—7. MONTAIGNE. — 8. RABEL ACE. 

CALDERON.—10. SAINT SIMON.—l1. CERVANTES.—12. CORNEILLE and 

RACINE.—13, MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


HISTORY of the CRIMEAN WAR. By A. W. Kinglake. 
gd Edition. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. Vols. I. to 
., 36s, 
1, The ORIGIN of the WAR.—2. RUSSIA MET and INVADED.—3. Th 
BATTLE of the ALMA.—4. SEBASTOPOL at BAY.—5. The BATTLE oe 
BALACLAVA.—6. The BATILE of INKERMAN, 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. A New Edition, crown 


8yo, 63. 


LA FONTAINE, and other FRENCH FABULISTS. By 

the Rev. W. Lucas Cottins, M.A. Being Vol. XIV. of *‘ Foreign Olaszies 

for Enzlish Rea ters.’ 3 [In the press. 
AUTHOR of ‘ POST-MORTEM.”’ 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS ALLEN. By the 


Author of “ Post-Mortem.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Shortly. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By General Sir E. B. Hamley, 


K.C.M.G. Second Edition, crown 8yvo, 2s 6d. 


At HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 


cf “From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’’ New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Illustrations and a Map, 25s. 


ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH: Tailor in Dalkeith. Written 


by HIMsELF. With 8 Illustrations by the late George Cruikshank. New 
Edition, printed froma New Type, crown 8y0, 3s 6d, 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 


By Laurence OxipHant, Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” &c. 
With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 


REATA: What's ina Name. By E. D. Gerard. New 


Elition, crown 8vo, 63. 
Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel Meadows 


Taytor, Author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara, a Mahratta Taie,’”’ &c. 
Edi el by his Daveuter. With Preface by Hrnry ReEve, C.B. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece. (Immediately. 


PATRICK HAMILTON. A Tragedy of the Reformation 
in Scotiand, 1528, ByT. P. Jonnston. Crown 8vo, with Etchings by the 
Author. (In the press. 


NELSON and PUCK;; Dogs of other Days. ‘‘Dogs, yehave 
had your day."”—The Odyssey. By EvE BLANTYRE Simpson. Feap. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 
Ky Davip Tuomson, Author of “ Handy Book of the Flower Garden,” &c. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated with numerous Engra- 
vings, crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Palwoutology. By Henry 
ALLEYNF NicuHouson, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.8., &c., Professor of Natural 
History in the University of St. Andrews. Second Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged. 2 vo!s. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, £2 2s. 


KANT. By William Wallace, Merton College, Oxford. 
Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 
Reader:.”’ Crown 8vo, with Portrait. [Iu the press. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. Preached in 
St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens. By the Rev. A. W. Momerig, M.A., D.Sc., 
Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Logic ani Metaphysics 
in King’s College, London. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 

[Immediately. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by Rev. W. Lucas Cotuins, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., cloth, 2s Gi each ; or 
in 14 vols., tastefully bound with calf or vellum back, £3 103. 


THEISM. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By the Same. Second 


Edition, crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE. Vol. I., 
as = History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By tie 
Same. 8yvo, 15s. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John West's Coloniai 


Experiences. By A.C. Grant. 2 volz. post 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. By Sir William 
Hami.ton, Bart., Professor of Lozic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manset, B.D., LU.D., Dean of St. 
Paul's; and Joun Veircn, M.A., Professor of Lozic and Raetoric, Glasgow 
Sixth Edition, 2 vo!s. 8vo, 24s, 


LECTURES on LOGIC. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 


Edited by the Same, Tuird Edition, 2 vols., 21s 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late JAMES F 


FERRIER, A.B. Oxon., Professor of Mora! Philosophy aud Political 
Economy, St. Andrews. New Edition. Evited by Sir Arex, Grasr, Bast , 





CANTERBURY. In 1 vol., with Iilustrations. {In the press. 


D.C.L., and Professor LusHinGton. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 343 6d 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LI 


PREPA RING. 


Demy Svo, cloth, b, with Maps and Illustrations, 
THE 
WATER SUPPLY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


JTS GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, 
SURFACE DISTRIBUTION, and STATISTICS. 
By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.8., &e.; 

Secretary of the Underground Water C mmmittee of 
the British Assceiation; of H.M.’s_ Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. {In Nove mber. 





Large post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and T!lustrations. 
BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND 
ANDES; 

Or, TEN YEARS of a LADY’S TRAVELS in the 
PAMPAS, GRAN CHACO, PARAGUAY, and 
MATLO GROSSO. 

G. MULHALL. 
{In November. 


Py Mrs. M. 


2 vols. demy 8ve. 
INDO-ARYANS: 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards the ELUCIDATION 
their ANCIENT and MEDIA, VAL HISTORY. 


By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.LE. 


© 
=n 





Talf-morocco, gilt edyes. 
THE 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
QUARTO EDITION. 

Jonsisting of 42 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn, and 

> ea itifully Engraved on Steel and C opper Plates. 

Size of each Map, ltin. by llin. 
With a Copious Index. 
[In December. 





Crown 8vo, cloth. 
MAODETIR A: 
ITS SCENERY, and HOW to SEE IT. 
th Letters of a Year’s Residence, and Description 
the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Seaweeds 
By ELLEN M. TAYLOR. 
With Frontispiece, New Map of Madeira, and Plan of 
Funchal. 


w: 
y 


vi 
of 





Demy Svo, cloth. 
AUSTRALIAN AND TASMANIAN 


GEOLOGY. 
CATALOGUE of WORKS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, 
OFFICIAL REPORTS, and NAPs, 

KELATING TO 

AUSTRALIAN and TASMANIAN 

h ERALOGY, PALASONTOLOGY, 

METALLURGY, &e. 

B. ETHERIDGE, Jan., and R. L. 


[ In Nove 


GEOLOGY, 
MINING, and 





JACK 
mber. 
Lirg? post 8vo, cloth gilt, with Maps and numerous 
lliustrations. 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
AND TRAVEL FOR GENERAL 
With Ethnological Appendix 
KEANE, B.A., M.A.I. 

Edited by Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 
‘ G.C.S.I., C.L.E. 


GEOGRAPHY 
READING. 


by A HH. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The UNITED STATES, by Prof. F. V. 
HAYDEN, cf the United States Geological Sur- 
vey; and 

BRITISH AMERICA, by 

SELWYN, F.R.S., Director of 

Surv ‘y of Ox nada 

8vo, cloth, Illustrated, with numerous Maps, 

and Woe de uts. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE 
GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 
Book Il. of ‘Geogr aphie al Re ader's 
Jlementary and Middle-class Schvols.’ 
By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Authoress of “The Forty Shires, their 
Scenery, Arts, and Legends,” 


Prof. A. R. C. 
the Geological 





Post 


Being for 


History, 


London ; 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, with Map and Illustrations, 153. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of NEW. 
FOUNDLAND. By ALEXANDER Morray, C.M.G., 
F.G.S8., Director, and James P. Howtey, F.M.S., 
Assistant. Including the Annual Reports of 
Progress from the Year of Inceptios, 1854, to 188). 

[This day. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 63. 


BALANCE SHEET of the WORLD 
for TEN YE —_ 1870-188). By Micwaen G. 
MULHALL, F.S.S., Author of “The Progress 
the Wor id, icles Re publics of the River Plate,” &c. 

* Avery interesting and well arranged little volume, 

showing, ina clear manner, the general charact ristie s 

of the cconom'’c movement of the last ten years.’’— 

Statist. 


of 








NINTH EDITION (reduced in price), feap. 8vo, 
> 


cloth, 2:. 
The ENGLISH LANGUAGE: its 


Grammuir and History. Together with a Treatise 
on Euglish Composition and Sets of Exercises and 
Examination Papers for the Assistance of Teachers 
and Students. By the Rev. Henry Lewis, B.A., 
Principal of the Calham Training College. 
* Tt appe urs to us, from a careful examination of its 
merits, to be by farthe best English Grammar we have 
hitherto noticed.”,—School Board Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, wit Coloured Maps and Diagram, 
and Instr: ations, 6s. 
GEOGRAPHY. - SCHOOL, 

PHYSICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
By Keira JounstTon, F.R.G.S., Editor of the 
* Africa’’ Volume in * Stanford’ s Compendium 
of Geography and Travel ;’”’ late Leader of the 
Reyal Geographical Society’s East African 
Expedition. 
* A text-book of geography, revealing in its every 
page the author's thorough knowledge of the subject 
he deals with.’’—Academy. 


Post Svo, cloth, wit x peg 5 sa and Woodeuts, 


The COUNTIES” ‘of ENGLAND. 
Illustrated by Maps on a uniform scale. Being 
Book ITI. of *‘ Geograph‘cal Readers for Elemen- 
tary and Middle-cl Schools.” By CHARLOTTE 
M. Mason, Authoress of the “ Forty Shires: 
their History, Scenery, Arts, and Lezends,” 


Second Edition, post Svo, cloth, 4s 6a. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSE- 
HOLD SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, 
and for Schoo! mistresses and Pupil-Teach By 
Rorert JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent 
of Education at Natal. 

*‘There have been many similar works, but after 
testing this, the latest of them, on a number of 
salient points, we have no hesitation in recomme nding 
it as in every respect worthy of confidence.’— 
Examiner. 


























rs. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, ¢ 


MARLBOROUGH. — The TOWN, 
COLLEGE, and NEIGHBOURHOOD of MARL- 
BOROUGH. By F. Epwarp Hume, F.L.S, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘ Fi auiliar Wild Flowers,” 
** Art Teaching,” &e. 

“Ts worthy of a place in a satin ase, on the 
shelf with White’s ‘ Suelborne.’ ’’—Architect. 


same 


Super-royal Svo, with 8 Mans, 21s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS INDICUS : 


being a List, Alphabetically Arranged, of the 
Principal Places in her Imperial Maje:ty’s 
Indian Empire, with Notes and Statements, 
Statistical, Political, and De i of the 
several Provinces snd Administratic the 
Empire, the Native States, In dep: _ nt and 
Fentatory, and other Informatio lating to 
India and the Eust. By J. FrepErI¢ - BANESS, 
F.RGS., F.8.Se (Le mnd.), Survey of India, Sar- 
veyor aud Chief Dr aughtsman, Geographics ul and 
Drawing Branch. 

“Within a compas: of s some three hundred pages, 
it affords by far the most complete and accurate 
statistical and geograp! cal description of the In 
Empire that has ever appeared.” —Atheneum, 




















emy Svo, cloth, 7s Gd. 


The HINDOOS as they ARE: a 


Description of the Manners, Customs, and Inner 


Life of Hindoo Society in Bengal. Ey Suis 
CuonperR Bose. With « Prefatory Note by tbe 
Rev. W. Hastie, B.D., Prine _ of the General 


Assembly’s Institutic on, Caientta 
* As interesting a book as we have read for a long 
time.” —Graphic. 


emy Svo, cloth, 5s. 


A YEAR ro FIJI; or, an Inquiry 
into the Botanical, Agr jcultural, -_ Economical 
Resources of the’ Co lony. By Joun Horne, 
F.L.S., &c. Published at the request of the Hon. 
hag H. Gordon, G.C.M.G., Governor of Fiji, 

c. 


“As good an account of the Fiji 
appearance, character, and capabilities, as 
wish to have.’”’—Academy. 


group, their 
one could 





EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 





ST OF BOOKS. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By ANDREW 
C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geok igical Surveys of the United Kingdom ; 
with Geological so printed in Colours, and 
numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sec- 
tions, and Landscapes. 


Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The COALFIELDS of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN: their History, Structure, and Resources, 
with Notices of the Coal-fields of other Parts of 
the World. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Treland, 
Autor of ‘‘ The Physical Geology and Geography 
of Ireland,” with Map and Illustrations. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6. 


NATURAL SCIENCE.—A SHORT 
HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 
Prozre:s of Discovery from the Time of the 
Greeks to the Present Day. For the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. 
Bre ey, Authore:s of ‘* Life and Her Children,”” 
“The Fairy Land of Science,” &e. With 77 
Illustrations. 


Large post Svo, cloth gilt, each volame 21s. 
+) ha 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of 
GEOGRAPHY and TRAV EL, for Generel Read- 
Based on HeELLWAup’s * Die Erde und Ihre 

Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. 
Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. With Maps, Ethnological 

Appendices, and several Hundred Lilustrations. 


AFRICA. By Keitrn Jonnston, F.R.G.S., 


late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
East-African Expedition. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, 
and SOUTH AMERICA. By H. W. Bares, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographic al 

Society, Author of ‘‘The Naturalist on the 

River Amazons,” 


AUSTRALASIA. By Atrrep R. WALLACE, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ** The Malay Archipelago.’’ 





Second Edition, large post 8vo, 12s. 


GEOGRAPHY. — PHYSICAL, 
HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Keirn Jounston, 
F.R.G.S., Editor of the ‘Africa’? volume in 
“Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel,’ late Leader of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s East-African Expedit.on. With Ilus- 
trations and 21 Maps. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


The PROGRESS of the WORLD, in 
Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Instruction, Railways, and Public Wealth, since 

» Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By 

AEL G MULHALL, F.S.S., Author of “The 

En; glish in South America,” &e. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE: a Geo- 
logical Sketch. By James Gerare, LL.D., F.R.S. 
&e., of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey ‘of S Scot. 
lan 4, Author of “The Great Ice Age.” With 
Maps and Illustrations. 


Second Edition, demy 8ro0, cloth, 243. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Rela- 
tion to the Antiquity of Man. By JaMeES GEIKIE, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &¢., of H.M.’s Geological Survey 
of Scot'and. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses 
of Animal Life, from the Amocba to the Insects. 
By ARABELLA B. BuckKLey, Authoress of ‘‘ The 
ziry Land of Science,’’ &c., with upwirds of 100 
Tieuwasione Seventh Thou-and. 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s 


The FAIRY LAND of SCIENCE. By 
ARABELLA B. Buckiey, Authoress of “ Life and 
Her Children,” &c. Tenth Thousand. With 
74 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. An 
a Illustrated Elementary Text-book for Junior 
Classes and Young Children. By the Rev. 
GeorGeE HENSLOW, M.A,, F.L.S., F.G.S., Author 
of ‘** Floral Dissections,’’ &c. Second Edition, 
with numerous Plates and descriptive Letterpress. 
Coloured Edition, with the Plates coloured by 

hand. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, gilt edges, &c., 14s. 


S.W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW LIST, 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BEGINNINGS of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH: a Sketch of its Historical Development, from the 
Day of Pentecost to the Close of the Second Century. By the 
Rev. Witt1AM Henry Srmcox, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants ; 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The RY of the PASSION of OUR 
HOLY DEEMER. By the Rev. W. J. Knox-Lirt1e, 
E A.qgangmof Worcester, and Rector of St. Alban’s, Manchester. 


f & YXPER EDITION, small 8vo, 1s 6d, in paper cover ; 
y or in cloth, 2s 6d. 


EL NTS of RELIGION. Lent 


Lec’ ENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s,‘and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 
The Crown 8vo Edition may still be had, 5s. 








Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 
before the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 1868-1880. By H. P. 
Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on EVERY 
VERSE of the HOLY GOSPELS. By aCrercyman. Witha 
Preface by the Rev. H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s; or the vols. separately, 
each 8s. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposi- 
tion, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the 
Communion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, 
Sources, and General Character; and Appendices containing 
Expositions of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer-Book 
of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
By Epwarp Meyrick Goursurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


Vol. I. (482 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 
Vol. II. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY toALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


OUR NEW NEW TESTAMENT: an 
Explanation of the Need and a Criticism of the Fulfilment. By 
EpwArp Byron Nicnoxson, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Hall-Houghton Greek Testament Prizeman, and 
Principal Librarian of the London Institution. 


2 vols. 8vo, sold separately, 10s 6d each. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, according to the 
Authorised Version; with Introduction and Notes. By JoHun 
Pinkincton Norris, D.D., Archdeacon of Bristol, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

Vol. I. The FOUR GOSPELS. 10s 6d. 
Vol. II. The ACTS, EPISTLES, and REVELATION. 10s 6d. 


1 vol. 4to, with Maps, &c., 21s. 


The ANNOTATED NEW TESTAMENT. By 


the Rev. Jounn Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” forming the Third Volume 
of The ANNOTATED BIBLE. May also be had, The OLD 
TESTAMENT and APOCRYPHA, price 63s. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 


| 
The BLOOM off the PEACH: a Tale. By 


Lois Hume. [Just ready. 


Crown 8vo. 


MURIEL RAY: a Search for the “ Golden 


Harbour.” A Tale. [Just ready. 


Demy 8vo, with 70 Illustrations, 18s. 


MYTHS of the ODYSSEY in ART and 


LITERATURE. By J. E. Harrison. 


3 vols. 32mo, cloth extra, each 1s; or in paper covers, each 64, 


Also a Superior Edition, with red borders, crown 16mo, 
cloth extra, each 2s. 


PRECIOUS STONES. Collected by H. L. 
Srpney Lear. 
Vol. I. PEARLS—Grace. Vol. Il. RUBIES—Narure. 
Vol. III. DIAMONDS—Art. 


New and Revised Edition, 8vo, 6s 6d. 
ENGLAND the REMNANT of JUDAH and 
the ISRAEL of EPHRAIM: the Two Families under One Head. 
A Hebrew Episode in British History. By the Rev. F. R. A. 
Guover, M.A., late Chaplain to the Consulate at Cologne. 


8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1880. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

SHORT NOTES on the GREEK TEXT of 
the GOSPEL of St. MARK. By J. Hamauin Smrrtu, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College, late Lecturer in Classics at St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SELECTION, adapted to the SEASONS of 
the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the “ Parochial and Plain 
Sermons” of JoHN Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copsrann, B.D. 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The LIFE of CHRIST. By S. Bonaventure. 


Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutcutnas, M.A., Sub- 
Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 


Large type, small 8vo, 5s. 


WEARINESS. (A Book for the Languid 


and Lonely.) By H. L. Sipney Lear, Author of “ For Days and 
Years,”’ “Christian Biographies,’ &c. 


16mo, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


A DREAM of the ATONEMENT: an 


Allegory. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, €s. 


AFTER DEATH; an _ Examination of 


the Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the 
Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By 
Hersert Mortimer Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of 
the Theological College, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 


Crown 8vo. 
STUDIES in the HISTORY of the PRAYER- 
BOOK. By Herpert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. 


I.—The ANGLICAN REFORM.  II.—The PURITAN INNO- 
VATIONS. II1.—The ELIZABETHAN REACTION. IV.—The 
CAROLINE SETTLEMENT. [ Just ready. 
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